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Those New Readers 


The wonderful enthusiasm over 


(he 
Childs World Readers 


continues to grow. You should 
see the letters that are coming 
from progressive teachers all over 
the land. Let us send you a 
few extracts from them—also 
a BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET of sam- 
ple pages in colors. 





ay 


5B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











(Entered at the Post Office at Richmond, Va., as Second-Class Matter.) 
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The “Virginia Journal of Education 


The Virginia Journal of Education is conducted under the 
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Editorial 


On to Roanoke 


We trust that the attendance upon the 
Roanoke Conference will be the largest in the 
history of the organization. The good to be 
derived from this great gathering of 3,000 
teachers is uncaiculable. In a large sense it 
represents the militant branch of the State’s 
educational forces, and carries with it a scope 
of information and inspiration which should 
prove of vital value to every school in Virginia. 
We hope that the trustees of the State will 
encourage a large attendance by giving teachers 
full pay during their absence, and that as far 
as possible county and city teachers’ associa- 
tions will defray the necessary expense of 
delegates. Let us all get together in thought 
and action and make this Conference of splen- 
did success in numbers and results. Roanoke 
is one of the finest and most progressive cities 
in the South and we predict that it will take 
excellent care of the visiting educators. The 
busy stir of civic life there and the beautiful 
surrounding scenery should be most attractive 
to every one. In this issue we print the main 


features of the Conference Program. The per- 
sonality of the speakers and the subjects up 
for discussion are both first class and indicate 
a session of rare profitableness. Let the slogan 
of the State be: “On to Roanoke!” 


Trouble at Home 


In our “Letter Box” of this issue will be 
found a strong appeal from Governor Stuart for 
the better support of the Virginia Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association. It is probable that one thou- 
sand Virginia boys will be rejected for military 
service because of this scourge, and there is not 
a single vacant hospital bed in the State for them, 
save in two almshouses! When these boys go 
back to the-doctors for advice, they must be told 
that there is no place in the State where they may 
be treated ! 


Last year the State Teachers’ Association 
pledged itself to raise $30,000 this session in order 
to establish a number of special cots at Catawba 
for the benefit of Virginia teachers; who have 
contracted tuberculosis. This disease, if taken 
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in time, can be cured. 
Hence if patients have to wait for admission to 
Catawba from six to twelve months because of 
its terribly overcrowded condition, their chances 
of recovery are slight. 

If the pension fund is justifiable, surely, surely 
money contributed for the actual salvation of life 
itself is even more so. THE JOURNAL hopes that 
every school in the State will give a special en- 
tertainment for the aid of this fund and forward 
the proceeds to Mr. C. G. Maphis, Charlottes- 
ville. He will place the money to the credit of 
the $30,000 appropriation and give credit to the 
State districts from which it comes. 


Junior Red Cross Memberships 


In this issue we publish the latest circular from 
the Red Cross giving directions for forming 
Junior Red Cross Memberships. The latter are 
designed to bring the young people of the coun- 
try, and particularly the school children, into the 
fighting ranks of the big Red Cross organization. 

It is a splendid move. 

By this means every child in the country can 
do his or her bit. Small though the individual 
sums may be, the aggregate amount will be 
magnificent. The country may feel safe indeed 
when its men, women and even children are 
mobilized for active service. As helpful as the 
money will be in caring for the sick and wounded 
and dying, the spirit of interest and active co- 
operation aroused will be far more _benefi- 
cial. When the whole country thinks and acts 
along:one definite line, there is positively no limit 
to possibilities of achievement. 

We urge teachers to form Junior Red. Cross 
memberships. The rules simple and the 
duties are light. Read the directions carefully 
and let Thanksgiving Day find a flourishing 
band in your school. 


arc * 


President Wilson to School Children 
To the School Children of the United States: 


A PROCLAMATION 
The President of the United States is also 


President of the American Red Cross. It is from 
these offices joined in one that I write you a word 
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If neglected it is fatal.of greeting at this time, when so many of you are 


beginning the school year. 


The American Red Cross has just prepared a 
junior membership with school activities, in which 


every pupil in the United States can find a chance 


to serve our country. The school is the natural 
center of your life. Through it you can best work 
in the great cause of freedom to which we have 
all pledged ourselves. 

‘Our Junior Red Cross will bring to you op- 
portunities of service to your community and to 
other communities all over the world and guide 
your service with high and religious ideals. It 
will teach you how to save in order that suffering 
children elsewhere may have the chance to live. 
It will teach you how to prepare some of the sup- 
plies which wounded soldiers and homeless fam- 
ilies lack. It will send to you through the Red 
Cross bulletins the thrilling stories of relief and 
rescue. And, best of all, more perfectly than 
through any of your other school lessons, you will 
learn by doing those kind things under your 
teacher’s direction to be the future good citizens 
of this great country which we all love. 

And J commend to all school teachers in the 
country the simple plan which the American Red 
Cross has worked out to provide for your co- 
operation, knowing as I do that school children 
will give their best service under the direct guid- 
ance and instruction of their teachers. Is not this 
perhaps the chance for which you have been look- 
ing to give your time and efforts in some measure 
to meet our national needs? 

Wooprow WILson, 
President. 
September 18, 1917. 


Dr. Charles W. Kent 


laments the death of Dr. 
The end has come in the prime of life, 
when his well trained faculties of mind and heart 
were at their maximum of strength, and when 
their need in a critical period of the country’s 
history is most imperative. Yet it is a consol- 
ing thought that though his busy hands are stilled 
now, the great cause for which they wrought 
— the education of his fellow-men and women — 
has strengthened the hearts of his countrymen, 
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Kent. 
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and made them more fit and potent for the perils 
of the hour. In their gathered wisdom and 
nobler impulses he finds a lengthened life — in 
their triumphs of spirit and destiny he gains a 
more enduring fellowship. 

Dr. Kent was finely equipped by nature and 
preparation for his life’s work. He possessed a 
keen intellect, an optimistic disposition, and an 
insatiate thirst for knowledge and constructive 
action. As a speaker he was magnetic and in- 
spiring, and thoroughly popular throughout his 
native State. 


Graduating with honors from the University 
of Virginia, and receiving his doctorate from 
Leipsic, after taking liberal courses at Gettingen 
and Berlin, he accepted the chair of English at 
the University in 1893. Since that period he has 
rendered unstinted service to his alma mater and 
to the State at large. 


As a teacher he was exceedingly successful. 
He had the rare faculty of making his subjects 
live. He knew his themes so well and had such 
unbounded enthusiasm for them that his lectures 
assumed the guise of charming friendly chats. 
He made literature a personal possession, rather 
than an intellectual acquaintance: he brought 
authors into the intimate companionship of the 
classroom circle. 


Dr. Kent’s literary activities reached far beyond 
the scope of the University. As a lecturer on 
literary and religious subjects, his services were in 
request throughout the entire East. His record 
for general extension work was unsurpassed at 
the University. 

Perhaps no phase of the latter was so dear to 
his heart as that connected with the public schools 
of the State. He was their staunch, unvarying 
friend. A score of years ago he saw the neces- 
sity for arousing the people of the State to a sense 
of their importance and of their vital needs, and 
his activities toward this end are matters of wide- 
spread knowledge. 


As a member of the State Board of Education, 
he fought zealously for their interests, giving 
especial impetus to the famous “May Campaign” 
in 1905, which practically revolutionized the edu- 
cational system of the State. He stood for prog- 
ress in its best sense — for better men and meas- 
ures, and for the elimination of politics from 


every phase of school work. To the close 
of his life his zeal for the public schools never 
flagged. 


The end came serenely. For years he had been 
chairman of the State Executive Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and his 
activities there exemplified the depth and strength 
and efficiency of his religious faith. He taught 
the Bible as literature and lived it as the essence 
of his life — lived it wholesomely and militantly. 


Surely for him death gains a new interpreta- 
tion —a fairer guise of valiant life continued, 
of faith and love and hope undimmed and of dear 
friendships unbroken. We think of him in terms 
of daily companionship, of joyous bouyant living, 
as one who in very truth “loiters with a back- 
ward smile.” 


“Tho’ he, that ever kind and true 

Kept stoutly step by step with you 

Your whole long, gusty life-time through, 
Be gone awhile before— ~~ 
Be now a moment gone before, 

Yet doubt not; anon the seasons shall restore 
Your friend to you. 


“He has but turned a corner — still 
He pushes on with right good-will, 
Through mire and marsh, by heugh and hill 
The self-same arduous way — 
That self-same, upland, hopeful way, 
That you and he, through many a doubtful day, 
Attempted still. 


“He is not dead this friend — not dead 
But in the path we mortals tread, 
Got some few trifling steps ahead 
And nearer to the end — 
So that you, too, once past the bend, 
Shall meet again, as face to face, this friend 
You fancy dead. 


“Push gaily on stout heart! The while 
You travel forward mile by mile, 
He loiters with a backward smile 
Till you can overtake, 
And strains his eyes to search his wake 
Or, whistling as he sees, you through the brake, 
Waits on a stile.” 
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A Vital Thanksgiving 


Let us be thankful that: 
1. We are now doing our share to save 
civilization. 

That our ranks are full. 

That our coffers are full. 

That our spirit is patriotic. 

That the principles of democracy — our 
are throughout 


democracy growing 


the world. 
That the whisky traffic is lessening. 
the virtues of 
and 


That we learning 
economy, 


through the high cost of living. 


are 


self-sacrifice initiative 


That for each one — even the poorest and 
the most obscure — there is some phase 
of service for mankind — some lighten- 
ing of heavy loads, some lessening of the 
world’s great weight of anguish. May 
we see and know our place. May we 

catch some vision of the 

sorrows about us, and with consecrated 
hearts and willing hands lend of our aid 


to the uttermost. 


needs and 


When the Melon is Cut 


Receipts of the State of Virginia from all sources 
during the fiscal year, which ended on the 29th of 
September, increased $1,263,303.36 over last year, mak- 
ing the most striking showing in the history of the 
State, according to figures made public by State Auditor 


C. Lee Moore. Disbursements during the year in- 
creased $740,134.88, yet, despite the fact that many 
unexpected expenditures were caused in connection with 
the war and other purposes during the twelve months, 
the State closed the year with a book balance of 
$558,020.09. This record is attributed directly to the 
operation of the segregation system of taxation, which 
is declared to be the most satisfactory method ever 
evolved in Virginia. — Virginia Guide. 

When the distribution of that gentle half- 
million comes, we trust the schools will get all but 
gcents. Weare not selfish. We are even willing 
for that sum to go to good roads — leading to 
good schools! 


Professional Reading 


The extent of professional reading is often a 
perplexing one to the average busy teacher, we 
fancy. The field is so broad and the time so 
limited that a wise choice is frequently rather 
difficult. 

THE JoURNAL would urge this single point — 
that the few books chosen should be germain to 
the subjects taught and that they should be thor- 
oughly digested. The habit of cursory reading — 
of “skimming” over a vast number of books with 
no definite mental grasp of their content is ab- 
surd and wasteful. The resultant good is small 
and the weakening effect on the mind is manifest. 
Yet, despite these facts, the habit is a common 
one. 


If reading is to prove of lasting value, the 
reader should not only grasp the content of the 
author’s work, but should determine by close 
reasoning of his own whether that content is 
sound — whether the premises are solidly estab- 
lished, and whether the deductions are logically 
exact. In no other way can the substance of the 
book be intelligently digested and appropriated. 
Owing to laziness and inertia and some degree 
of modesty, we are far too prone to accept the 
author’s point of view —to believe his state- 
ments as facts simply because they are plausibly 
presented in print and because they emanate from 
a more or less respectable source. We should 
quit this parasitic, confiding attitude of mind. It 
is destructive of mental activity on our part and 
leads to a shallow acceptance of reading matter in 
general. We convert our minds into mere ware- 
houses when we dump a lot of indiscriminate un- 


ticketted stuff into them. 


We should deal with printed opinions as we 
deal with merchandise and physical food. In 
both instances we give very careful forethought 
to our needs and to the quality of the goods pre- 
sented. Should we give less care to the “goods” 


presented for our mental welfare? 


Assuredly such care is doubly necessary when 
the substance presented is designed for our guid- 
ance, and through us for the guidance of count- 
less pupils. Far better that a teacher should read 
one good professional book a year and thoroughly 


















digest it, than that he should read five dozen cur- 
sorily. The “skimming” process is a nuisance and 
a mind wrecker. 


In conclusion, we readily concede the defer- 
ence due to established authority — no one but 
fools and faddists would deny it— but at the 
same time we hold that this exalted excellence 
should close no door to individual opinion, com- 


parison and research. By such processes was its 
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Annual Conference at Roanoke 
Program of Great Educational Gathering to be Held Thanksgiving Week 


Iol 






very greatness attained; by such processes may- 
hap will its very greatness be surpassed. 


As in reading, so in general student work. 
When the history of the first thirty-five years of 
our public school system comes to be written, the 
germ of its greatest weakness will be found in 
its lack of thoroughness — in the fatal inability 
or indisposition of its pupils to grasp and digest 
the content of its myriad text-books. 





Below we give the essential features of the 
Roanoke Conference program. Advices from the 
Magic City indicate that extensive preparations 
are being made to entertain the gathering and to 
insure its success. The personnel of the speakers 
and the list of subjects to be discussed are 
prophetic of excellent results. From present 
prospects the gathering will be the most success- 
ful in the history of the State: | 


General Meetings 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1917 


2:00 to 3:45 P .M.: General Meeting of Educa- 
tional Conference Under the Auspices of 
the State Teachers’ Association. J. L. 
Jarman presiding. 

1. Address of Welcome on Behalf of the City 
—Mayor Charles M. Broun. 

2. Address of Welcome on Behalf of the 
Schools—Principal O. L. Huffman. 

3. Response on Behalf of the Conference— 
Supt. J: H. Binford, Richmond, Va. 

4. Address: ‘Where Emphasis Must be at 
Once Put in Our Educational Pro- 
gram’”—Supt. Harris Hart, Roanoke, 
Va. 

5. Address: By President J. D. Eggleston, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


8:15 P. M.: General Meeting of Educational 
Conference Under the Auspices of Con- 
ference of Division Superintendents and 





8:15 P. M.: 





Trustees’ 
presiding. 
Address—Supt. R. C. Stearnes. 


Address—Dr. J. C. Metcalf, University of 
Virginia. 


Association. F. W. Lewis 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1917 


11:00 A. M. to 12:30 P. M.: General Meeting of 
Educational Conference Under the 
Auspices of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. J. L. Jarman persiding. 


1. Address: “Security in Old Age”: A Dis- 
cussion of the Pension Problem —Lewis 
Meriam, Institute for Government Re- 
search. 


2. Address: “The Contemporary Problems of 
Vocational Education’—Dr. David 
Snedden, Teachers College, New York 
City. 


General Meeting Educational Con- 
ference Under the Auspices of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Supt. R. C. 
Stearnes presiding. 


1. Annual Address—Dr. J. L. Jarman, Presi- 
dent State Teachers’ Association. 


2. Democracy and the World War—President 

E. A. Alderman, University of Virginia. 
3. Education for Efficient Living—Dr. David 
Snedden, Teachers College, New York. 











FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1917 


11:00 A. M.: General Meeting of Education 
Conference Under the Auspices of the 
Co-operative Education Association. 
Mrs. B. B. Munford presiding. 

1. Report of Executive Secretary—Mr. J. H. 
Montgomery. 

2. Business Methods Applied to School 
Work—Mr. L. E. Johnson, President of 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company. 

3. Making Every School Community a Little 
Democracy—Hon. P. P. Claxton, Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, 
». <. , 



















8:15 P. M.: General Meeting Educational Con- 
ference Under the Auspices of the Co- 
operative Education Association. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell, presiding. 

1. Annual Address of the President—Mrs. 
B. B. Munford. 

2. Music. 

3. The Business of Citizen-Making—Presi- 
dent J. D. Eggleston, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 













4. Special Music. 






Superintendents’ Meetings 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1917 







9:00 to 1:00 P. M.: Superintendents’ Meet- 
ing. Dr. F. W. Lewis presiding. 
1. Introductory remarks by the President. 







Appointment of Committees. 
3. Some Phases of Rural School Supervision 
— Supt. H. M. McManaway. 
4. Vocational Guidance by Superintendents — 
Dr. J. P. McConnell. 
The Smith-Hughes Fund and Its Distribu- 
tion in Virginia — Hon. R. C. Stearnes. 
6. The Work of the Co-operative Education 
Association — Mr. J. H. Montgomery. 
7. The Co-ordinate College—Mrs. B. B. 
Munford. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.: Joint Meeting of Superin- 
tendents and Trustees. 













unt 
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8:15 P. M.: Conference of Division Superin- 


tendents. 
1. The County School Unit: 


(a) The District as the Unit — Supt. G. 
G. Joynes. 

(b) The County as the Unit — Supt. G. 
L. H. Johnson. 


(c) Relative Expenditure for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education in 
Counties—Dr. H. E. Bennett. 


(d) General Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1917 


g:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.: 


1. Reports of Standing Committees: 
(a) Revenue — Supt. F. B. Fitzpatrick. 
(b) Legislation — Dr. J. A. C. Chandler. 
(c) Uniform High School Tests — Supt. 
E. F. Birckhead. 
(d) Discussion — Prof. S. P. Duke. 


(e) Policy and Practice — Supt. H. M. 
McManaway. 


(f) Records and Reports — Supt. Harris 
Hart. 


2. Report of the Special Committee on the 
Relation of the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference to the Virginia Educational 
Conference. 


3. Memorial Services: 


The Life of C. B. Bowry. 
The Life of J. B. L. DeJarnette. 


4:00 to 6:00 P. M.: 


1. Salaries of Teachers — Mr. W. T. Hodges. 


2. Some Problems of the County Superinten- 
dent — Supt. C. M. Abbot. 


3. Extension Work in Our Normal Schools — 
President E. H. Russell. 


4. Business Session. 


5. Report of Special Committee. 














Trustees’ Meetings 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1917. 


9:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.: Meeting of Trustees 
— Eugene Ould presiding. 
1. The Opportunity of the School Trustee — 
Dr. J. P. McConnell. 
2. Importance of School Improvement 
Leagues—E. E. Johnson, Culpeper. 
3. General Discussion. 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M.: Joint Meeting Superin- 
tendents and Trustees’ Association. 
Eugene Ould presiding. 
1. The County School Budget—F. B. Fitz- 
patrick, Bristol. 


2. Relation of the Superintendent to School 
Board—Hon. J. W. Chalkley, Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 

3. Obtaining and Keeping Good Teachers— 
Mr. J. H. Duane, Ford, Va. 


4. General Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1917 


g:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.: 

1. Teachers’ Obligations to School Boards — 
Supt. E. S. Hagan, Christiansburg. 

2. Development of the Rural School—Supt. 
Harris Hart, Roanoke, Va. 

3. Making Public Schools, Schools for the 
Public—Mr. J. H. Montgomery, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

4. General Discussion. 


4:00 to 6:00 P. M.: 


1. Sources of School Revenue and How to 
Secure an Adequate School Fund—Hon. 
J. W. Chalkley, Big Stone Gap, Va. 

2. Importance of Closer Relations of Super- 
intendents and Trustees—Mr. J. W. 
Marks, Chatham, Va. 

3. The Best Methods by Which the Trustees 
of the State Can Co-operate with the 
Teaching Force—Hon. N. E. Clement, 
Chatham, Va. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1917 


9:00 to 10:45 A. M.: Business Session. 
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Principals’ Meetings 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1917 


9:00 to 10:45 P. M.: A Joint Meeting of ‘Prin- 
cipals, Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
H. E. Bennett presiding. 


Interpretation of the Stanard High School Unit 


1. How Should the Forty Minute period be 
Interpreted? How Much. Recitation, 
Study, Supervised Study, Outside 
Study ? 

2. How Should the Prescribed Ground be 
Interpreted? Particularly Will Ill-Pre- 
pared Classes? 

3. Are These Essential Abilities Which Can 
be Determined and Used as Supple- 
mentary or Exclusive Standards of 
High School Attainment ? 

4. Just What Conflict is There Between the 
Demands of College Entrance and the 
Needs of the Majority of the Pupils? 
What Differentiations or Reconcilia- 
tions are Desirable in- Existing Condi- 
tions? 


5. Dominant Defects in Work Now Offered 
for Entrance. 


6. Dominant Difficulties in Meeting Present 
Demands. 

7. Report of Findings of Committee from 
Virginia Association of Colleges and 


Integration of High School and College 
Work. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1917 
9:00 to 10:45 A. M.: Principals’ Department. 
C. A. Taylor presiding. 


1. The Rural High School Curriculum—Mr. 
S. P. Duke, Farmville Normal. 


2. The War Time Duties of School Princi- 
pals—Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


3. Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


g:00 to 10:45 A. M.: Department of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools. H. E. Bennett 
presiding. 
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Our Needs, Our Opportunity and Our Future 


1. What is the True Function of an Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools ? 

What is the Special Opportunity of this 
Association in Virginia? 


NS 


3. What are the Limitations or Difficulties 
Now Hampering the Effectiveness of 
This Association? How Remedy Them? 


4. Plans for Future Meetings, for Interim 
Work and Investigations. 


5. Report of Committee of Credits for Sum- 
mer School Work. 


6. The Election of Officers and Routine Busi- 
ness. 








First Aid to High School Teachers 
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State Teachers’ Association 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1917 
g:00 A. M.: All day session Board of Directors, 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1917 

4:00 P. M.: State Teachers’ Association. J. L. 
Jarman presiding. 

1. The School House the Centre of Intelli- 

gent Patriotism—Mr. Bradford Knapp, 

Chief Office Extension Work, South, 
Washington, D. C. 

Can Use Club Work to 

Train Boys and Girls for the Activities 

of Rural Life—Dr. J. W. Hill, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


2. How Teachers 


3. Business Session and Election of Officers. 











CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Professor of Secondary Education,’ University of Virginia 








ARTICLE II—THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 





Having discussed briefly the high school prin- 
cipal in my previous article, I shall now con- 
sider the high school teacher, although the 
question of the organization of the school 
should probably be considered first. But | 
am only stating a truism when I say that if 
the principal and teachers are properly quali- 
fied, the organization and all else desirable will 
surely follow. 

The preparation of the average high school 
teacher is inadequate, and the accepted stand- 
ards of preparation are either ignored or are 
not well known. The European secondary 
school teacher is trained for a life profession, 
while the American high school teacher re- 
ceives but a small amount of special prepara- 
tion for his work. He frequently lacks general 
academic training, more often has little knowl- 
‘edge of the theory and practice of teaching, 
and has had no supervised experience in teach- 
ing. He learns by the trial and error method, 


and is lacking in definite aims, either imme- 
diate or ultimate, without which his work can 
not be intelligently done. 

The rapid growth of secondary education in 
the last decade, the low standards of certifica- 
tion and the ridiculously low salaries paid, com- 
bined, make it possible for a great many men 
and women of “mediocre ability, little knowl- 
edge and no definite aims or ambitions to secure 
positions, at least in the smaller or weaker high 
schools.” 

As a rule the demand of our high school 
teachers is not more specific than graduation 
Specilization 
in a subject taught is not insisted upon, no 
professional demanded, and _ ig- 


from a college or junior college. 


training is 


norance of a high school, its organization, its 
methods, aims and present tendencies and lack 
of professional knowledge and skill are no bar 
to employment. 
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Unfortunately, there are still some persons, 
especially among our older college faculties, 
who hold that all that a teacher needs to know 
is his subject. That professional training and 
the study of education is “chasing the shadow 
for the substance,” and it is true of teachers, as 
of poets, that they are “born and not made.” 


The fallacies of this position are so obvious 


that it needs no extended argument to refute. 


them. In the teaching process are involved the 
teacher, the child, the subject to be taught, 
and the aim. Will mere native ability and 
knowledge of subject matter suffice? Is it not 
as essential to possess a knowledge of the 
child — its physical and mental nature, laws of 
development and growth, and more important 
than all, isn’t it important that the aim be clear 
and definite and correct? 


We could assert with as much truth that a 
lawyer or a doctor or a minister is prepared for 
the profession of law, or medicine or theology 
when he graduates from his four-year academic 
course, as that a teacher needs only this pre- 
paration and no more. 

The time is rapidly approaching when school 
officials will refuse to license and employ in 
our high schools men and women who do not 
possess, in addition to their academic training, 
both theoretical and practical professional 
training. 

As I stated in the beginning of this paper, 
many teachers and school officials are ignorant 
of the proper standards of training necessary 
to meet the present-day accepted standards. 

For the professional preparation of high 
school teachers in this country the report of 
the committee of seventeen is the most author- 
itative statement of opinion which has been 
made. While it is true that only a small per- 
centage of our present high school. teaching 
force meets fully this standard, and a ver 
large proportion scarcely approaches it, never- 
theless, it is some such standard as this that 
we should aim at, and the nearer we approach 
it the more we increase the efficiency of these 
special schools. 

The following are the recommendations of 
the committee of seventeen on the professional 
preparation of high school teachers: 
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“The committee on the preparation of high 
school teachers recommend: 


I. That the academic preparation include the 
following elements: 


(a) A detailed and specialized study of the 
subjects to be taught. The program 
of studies selected by each student 
should include work in subjects out- 
side of those in which he is making 
special preparation, sufficient to give 
some insight into the different fields 
of knowledge and to avoid the dan- 
gers of over-specialization. 


(b) One or more subjects from a group 
including history, economics, and 
sociology, which will give the teacher 
a proper outlook upon the social as- 
pects of education. 


A course in general psychology and 
at least one from a group of subjects 
including history of philosophy, logic 
and ethics, which will give the 
teacher a proper outlook upon edu- 
cation as the development of the 
individual. 


(c) 


II. That definite study be given to each of the 
following subjects, either in separate 
courses or in such combinations as 
convenience or necessity demands: 


History of Education: 
1. History of general education. 
2. History of secondary education. 


Education Psychology, with emphasis 
on adolescence. 


The principles of education, including 
the study of educational aims, values 
and processes. Courses in general 
method are included under this 
heading. 


Special methods in the secondary 
school subjects that.the student ex- 
pects to teach. 

Organization and management of 
schools and school systems. 


School hygiene. 
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III. That opportunity for observation and prac- 
tice teaching with secondary pupils 
be given. The committee recognizes 
the difficulties involved in this 
recommendation, but believes that 
they are not insurmountable. 


(a) The maintenance of a school of sec- 
ondary school grade that may be 
used for observation and practice. 


IV. That the minimum requirements for 
secondary school teacher be gradua- 
tion from a college maintaining a 
four-year course and. requiring four 
years’ high school work for admis- 
sion or from an institution having 
equivalent requirements for admis- 
sion and giving equivalent academic 
scholarship. 

A year of graduate work divided 
between academic and professional 
subjects is desirable. 


V. That the study of subjects mentioned 
under II be distributed through the 
last two years of the college course. 


The proportional amount of time 
given to these subjects will vary 
with local conditions, but an irre- 
ducible minimum is one-eighth of 
the college course. They should be 
preceded or accompanied by the sub- 
jects mentioned in I, B, C. 


In the training of the high school 
teacher there are four factors to be 
considered: (1) The length of the 
training period; (2) general ac- 
ademic training; (3) theoretical pro- 
fessional. training, and (4) practical 
professional training.” 


The foregoing is the historical background, 
and I think truly sets forth the commonly ac- 
cepted standards, principles and practices, or 
certainly the idealism, in teacher training for 
secondary schools. Every standardizing agency, 
every association of colleges and secondary 
schools, every progressive State Department of 
Education accepts them, and either has reached 
_ them or is striving to do so. 
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But, as I have previously stated, the most 
important consideration is the ultimate aim of 
the instruction which the teacher gives. 


The True Aim of High School Instruction 


Statistics showing the remarkable growth of 
the high schools of the country indicate at leas’ 
two things: First, that this country believes 
more and more profoundly in universal educa- 
tion as the best means of preparing for demo- 
cratic citizenship; second, that the American 
people are looking to the schools to prepafe 
boys and girls to become efficient citizens. 

This being true, the task of the secondary 
school becomes greater day by day and its 
duty broadens. It no longer is limited to the 
small task of preparing for college, or even of 
training a select few for leadership. It must 
train these, but must also serve as well the 
farmer, the mechanic, the tradesman, the arti- 
san —all the children of all the people, and 
it cannot and should not serve them all alike. 


In discussing this question we must look at it 
in the light of the present industrial, educa- 


‘tional, social and economic conditions, illumined 


by a vision of future progress and development 
projected by our past experiences. It will not 
satisfy to answer, the task is too big. 


When the people of Indiana in 1852 adopted 
a new constitution the teachers of the State ad- 
vocated strongly a clause providing for free 
public schols. Among them was a young man 
by the name of Josiah Hurty who made an ad- 
dress upon the subject in the city of.Richmond, 
Indiana. The Palladrum, one of the prominent 
papers of the time, in an editorial the following 
morning, said: 


“A young man by the name of Josiah Hurty 
last night delivered an address upon education 
in the Presbyterian Church. The teacher held 
his large audience with his eloquence and 
strong discussion of the subject. One of his 
contentions was that free schools be estab- 
lished. This idea is, of course, chimerical, im- 
practical, and impossible of fulfillment. Ob- 
viously the people could never pay the taxes 
necessary for providing free education of all 
the children. Besides, this is a wrong princi- 

















ple, for it would take from the natural respon- 
sibilities of the parents, who are in duty bound 
to see that their children are properly edu- 
cated.” 

Despite this assertion Indiana now — sixty- 
five years after — spends nearly fifteen millons 
of dollars annually on its common free schools, 
which is $5.52 per capita of total population, 
and $30.25 per capita of average school attend- 
ance. 

A realization of the growing task before us 
should cause us to pause and seriously ask our- 
selves, Why? Why am I teaching what I am 
teaching in the way I am doing it? Havela 
definite end in view? If so, and I accomplish 
that end, will the result be a well-trained boy 
or girl, capable of meeting the social, political 
and economic obligations which democratic 
citizenship imposes? 

If I teach Mathematics, why do I teach it? 
Because it is a part of the curriculum, or be- 
cause of its disciplinary and cultural value, or 
because of its practical use? Why do I teach 
the same kind and amount to all students 
alike — boys and girls, future professional men, 
farmers and mechanics, or tradesmen? 


If I teach history, why do I teach it? Why 
do I teach it as I do? Why, since counting the 
enrollment in the first year of the high schools 
of the United States as 100 per cent, the second 
year is 60 per cent; the third, 42 per cent; and 
the fourth, 30 per cent, why should first year 
high school pupils be required to study ancient 
history when 40 per cent of them will drop out 
and never have any opportunity to study any 
other, why should we teach mediaeval history 
to second year pupils when 18 per cent more 
will drop out, and why wait until the fourth 
year, when 70 per cent have gone, to teach 
United States history and civics, as is done 
in most of our high schools? It is doubtless 
logical from one view point to teach history in 
proper chronological sequence, but looking at 
the problem squarely, is it practical and wise? 


One more illustration. Should we study our 
mother tongue in order to learn Latin, or should 
we study Latin, as so many assert, in order that 
we may know English? Is the poor training in 
the use of English which is shown by our high 
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school graduates, according to the testimony of 
colleges and business men alike, due to the fact 
that their preparation in Latin has been defect- 
ive, because of wrong standards of our own 
and a misconception of the true end of English 
instruction, namely: to train students to read, 
speak and write the English language correctly? 


Which is more important, to teach a boy or - 
girl to write a good letter, or to require him or 
her to commit to memory a chapter in some 
history of English literature? 

There are seven forms of English prose com- 
position: history, biography, the essay, the 
novel, the short story, the oration and the 
letter. Most high school graduates know a good 
deal about most of these forms and have studied 
examples from the classics prescribed by the 
college entrance requirement board, but few 
can write a correct application for a position or 
express themselves interestingly and informally 
in a friendly letter. Which is relatively of 
most importance? 

We speak more than we write. Correct 
speech should, therefore, be an important part 
of all English training. Why is it not so? 


Why, in the twentieth century, with rapid 
and revolutionary changes in social, industrial 
and economic conditions, should we still cling 
tenaciously to the old traditional curriculum? 


It is true that much progress has been made 
in vocational training of one kind or another, 
but most of our work is still of the traditional 
The world is going to ask of our 
pupils three things: (1) What do you know? 
(2) What can you do? (3) What are you? 
Are we quite sure that the preparation we are 
giving them will enable them to make proper 
answer in terms of social validity ? 


character. 


Education for Citizenship 


Public education is now so universal and so 
much money is spent for this purpose that 
those who are asked to reach into their pockets 
and pay taxes for the support of education in 
all its forms, elementary, high school and col- 
lege, should seriously ask themselves the ques- 
tion, “Why?” and endeavor to secure an in- 
telligent answer. Not only should those en- 
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gaged in educational work and the heads of our 
various institutions of higher learning be able 
to give a reason for the “faith that is in them,” 
but tax-payers and parents should likewise be 


able to give an intelligent and satisfying an- 
swer to this question. If a parent is willing to 
give the time of his child from the age of seven 
years to eighteen to twenty-five, and, in addition, 
is willing to spend an annual sum of money in 
order to secure for that child what he calls an 
education, he should very carefully consider 
the ends to be secured and the aim to be ob- 
The State of 
Virginia now spends on public education nearly 
$7,000,000 annually. Why should you and I 
as tax-payers be required to pay our share of 
this the system a big 
charitable institution and are the schools main- 


tained by such an education. 


amount? Is school 
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tained in order that people who are unable 
financially to pay the expenses of private tuition 
may be permitted to send their children to 
school without cost? When you as a citizen 
of this Commonwealth pay your school tax are 
you making a contribution to some worthy 





charity or are you making an investment whose 
In order that 
this question may be answered correctly, you 


returns will be an hundred-fold ? 


must seriously consider the aim which you have 
as an individual in educating your child and 
the aim which the State has in educating all the 
children of all the people. 

The expenditure of so vast an amount of 
money by the State could not possibly be justi- 
fied on any other ground than that of an invest- 
ment for social ends. 


(To be continued) 


Boys’ Club Work in Virginia 


Review of this‘Important Branch of the State’s Agricultural Work 





JESSE M. JONES, Director of Extension Work in Virginia 





After the establishment of the county farm 
demonstration agent as a part of the plan for 
farmers’ co-operative demonstration work, the 
next step was the boys’ club work. This was 
intended to reach the boy on the farm and to 
show him the opportunities there are in agri- 
culture, to fix his attention on the farm and to 
teach him to love it, by bringing him to realize 
that the farm offered as great opportunities as 
other occupations and professions. 

To this end, the Extension Division of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute is conducting its 
boys’ club work along certain lines that it be- 
lieves will be of incalculable benefit to the 
youth of the State. Definite instructions in the 
best methods of production, and interesting the 
boy in the things on the farm, are a part of an 
educational system that is far reaching in its 
effect. A state agent in charge of boys’ club 
work and two assistant agents are giving all of 
their time to “the boy,” while the county farm 
demonstration agents and specialists of the Ex- 
tension Division co-operate with them in every 
way possible. 


For several years after the inception of the 
boys’ club work, corn was the only farm activ- 


In 1914 


peanut clubs were started in some of the eastern 


ity in which the boys were engaged. 


counties; in 1915 a few boys were enrolled in 
potato and pig clubs; and in 1916 some of the 
southwest counties took up the baby beef club 
work. Poultry club work is also conducted by 
the Extension Division. 

All of these lines of work have been con- 
tinued, and in most cases the membership has 
grown, until there are now over five thousand 
boys engaged in club work in the State, double 
the enrollment for any year previous. Several 
hundred of these were enrolled in the Junior 
League of Safety, with club projects, outlined 
particularly for their value as a means of in- 
creasing the food supply, and to fit the limited 
opportunities of both and country 
children. 


town 


Soon after the boys’ club work was started it 
was found that it was an easy matter to get a 
big enrollment, but a hard matter to get defi- 
nite returns and results out of that enrollment. 














Now a special effort is made to enroll only those 
boys from whom a report of work done may be 
reasonably expected at the end of the year. The 
object of the work is to get definite results, 
and it is the present policy to enroll only such 
boys as the state agent and his assistants, or 
the county farm demonstration agent, can su- 
pervise, instruct, and get reports from. Had 
the indiscriminate enrollment of boys been ac- 
cepted without close scrutiny, there is no doubt 
but that the number of boys in clubs would 
have been double what it is. © 


The educational value of club work is recog- 
nized more generally than ever before. Public 
school teachers and division superintendents 
are taking an active interest in the work this 
year, enrolling members, and instructing and 
encouraging them. Some continued their ac- 
tivities through the vacation season and acted 
as club leaders in counties where 
demonstration agents are employed. 


no farm 
In Floyd 
county the superintendent, with the assistance 
of live-wire teachers and farmers, conducted a 
corn club on a county-wide scale. 


The farmers are endorsing club work as never 
before and many letters have been received 
from them, commending the work for its value 
in keeping the boys on the farm, interesting 
them in their school work, and teaching them 
better farming and methods. A 
farmers’ club in Westmoreland county has or- 
ganized and supervised a community corn club 
very effectively. 


business 


An unusually liberal response has been made 
by bankers, business men, fair associations and 
the people generally to requests for prizes to 
stimulate the work of the boys’ clubs, and at 
the last meeting of the State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion the club members and the State College of 
Agriculture were challenged to help provide a 
loan fund for deserving club members, who 
need financial assistance to secure an education 
at the State Agricultural College. There is 
also a demand from the farmers and officials 
of the public schools, that a plan be devised by 
which school credit can be given for club 
projects. 


It is impossible to give here statistics that 
would convey even a general idea of what the 
members of the boys’ clubs in Virginia have ac- 
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complished along any particular line. How- 
ever, it may interest the readers of THE VIRGINIA 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION to know that, since the 
boys’ corn clubs were started in Virginia, 226 
boys have produced over 100 bushels of corn on 
an acre, 722 have produced between 75 and 100 
bushels, and 1,345 boys have raised between 
50 and 75 bushels. Other figures showing 
equally gratifying results along every line of 
club activity could be quoted if space limita- 
tions permitted. 

Club work in Virginia has now passed 
through the experimental stage and one result 
is a clear understanding of its value. It has 
demonstrated its importance as an educational 
factor in the lives of farm boys and its power 
to create a higher type of agriculturist, and a 
higher type of citizenship. The boys them- 
selves realize this, and are taking every advan- 
tage of the opportunities it offers; farmers are 
encouraging their sons: to engage in club activ- 
ities, and bankers, ministers and business men 
are giving it their hearty support. 

The work has grown to such an extent that 
it has become necessary to organize the mem- 
bers into agricultural clubs, so that they can 
hold regular meetings and receive instruction 
collectively. One object of these organizations 
is to instill into the members a spirit of co- 
operation; in this way removing one of the 
chief obstacles in the way of the development 
of rural life. The logical place for these meet- 
ings is the schoolhouse, this helping to empha- 
size the fact that the schoolhouse should be 
the center of community interest. During the 
vacation the meetings are held at the home of 
some of the members, where instruction goes 
hand in hand with practical illustration. 

One of the greatest problems, if not the great- 
est, the farmer has to solve to-day is how to 
keep the boy on the farm and how to check the 
rush of the boys from the country districts to 
the over-crowded cities. By simple methods 
the boys’ clubs are showing how to turn the 
attention of the boy to the farm, and how to 
make agricultural education practical for every 
country boy. The opportunities of the country 
boy are greater than those of the city boy; it 
is simply a matter of giving him the knowledge 
and. training that will enable him to properly 
develop the possibilities that are before him. 








Eee 





The leaders in the boys’ club work in Vir- 
ginia believe this knowledge and training can 
be best secured by teaching the boy how to do 
a few things well, and the importance of con- 
serving his energy and time by a system of 
crop rotation. It also trains the boy to manage 
the business side of his acre, so that he may 
apply this business sense to the farm. Many a 
successful farmer is a poor business man. The 
demand for managers to-day far exceeds the 
supply, as men have not been trained to man- 
age the business side of the farm. 
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The world’s greatest need to-day is men 
trained in leadership, and one object of the 
boys’ club work is to develop the individuality 
of the boy. He must have his own acre and 
work it, he must make his own report as to 
methods used and results accomplished. The 
leaders in the work do their best at all times 
to persuade the father to let the boy have what 
he makes, for the real secret of success in boys’ 
club work lies in, not what the boy does, but 
what he gets, as a reward for honest, conscien- 
tious labor. 


Junior Red Cross Memberships 





Simple Requirements for Their Organization in the Schools of the State 





With a view of enlisting the school children 
of the State in the vital Red Cross work, we give 
below the latest circular on the subject of 
Junior Red Cross Memberships. We ask every 
teacher in the State to read the paper carefully 
and then follow up the simple requirements as 
to the organization of memberships. The fee of 
twenty-five cents is a small one and the pos- 
sible activities suggested are within the reach 
of every earnest citizen — young or old —in 
the Commonwealth. President Wilson en- 
dorses the movement most cordially. 


All inquiries from Virginia should be ad- 
dressed to David H. Brown, Potomac Division, 
932 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Here is the circular of information in detail: 


A new class of membership has been author- 
ized by the American Red Cross to be known 
as Junior Red Cross Membership. 


It is open to all boys and girls of school age 
in attendance on public, private, or parochial 
school, or attending other organized educa- 
tional centers, under direction acceptable to the 
Chapter School Committee, but only to such 
student body as a whole. 


In special cases, a Red Cross Chapter may 
accept the recommendation of the Chapter 
School Committee that one or more classes or 
grades of a school be permitted to organize as 
a School Auxiliary pending a more complete 
organization. 


Junior Membership through the School Aux- 
iliary is granted when for this purpose a sum 
equal to twenty-five cents for each pupil has 
been contributed to the Chapter School Fund, 
or when the school is pledged to prepare Red 
Cross supplies or engage in other Red Cross 
activities approved and supervised by the Chap- 
ter School Committee. These requirements 
should be based on the ability of the individual 
school to make a real contribution to Red Cross 
agencies, or to enter with loyalty and serious 
purpose into Red Cross school activities, as 
suggested below. 

This payment or pledge having been made 
and accepted, on application of the Principal, 
the Treasurer of the Chapter School Fund is- 
sues a certificate which entitles the school to 
be known as a School Auxiliary of the local 
chapter of the American Red Cross, and to dis- 
play a special Red Cross banner bearing the 
name of the school, and with space for record- 
ing succeeding years of membership. 

The pupils in the school now become Junior 
Members of the Red Cross and are entitled to 
wear the Red Cross membership button. The 
school principal, or his deputy, becomes Chair- 
man, and the teachers, members or officers of 
the School Auxiliary. 

Junior Membership is granted for the period 
of the school year, and renewals of membership 
should, therefore, be made as early in the school 
year as possible. 
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School Auxiliaries may, for convenience, 
elect to organize through a Branch or Auxiliary 
of the Chapter, subject to general regulations. 


The School Fund 


The School Fund is maintained chiefly for 
the purchase of materials to be made up into 
surgical and other supplies, by the school for 
the Red Cross. ss 

In instances where more money has been 
contributed thari is necessary for these pur- 
poses, the money may be given for other uses 
of the Red Cross by vote of the School Com- 
mittee of the Chapter. ; 

The School Fund is composed of Junior 
Membership dues and other contributions from 
any source. No part of it is diverted for Chap- 
ter use or for general expenses for the Red 
Cross. 

The Treasurer of the Chapter School Fund 
may act through a Deputy-Treasurer of a 
School Auxiliary appointed by its Chairman. 
The Deputy-Treasurer will receive the contri- 
butions from the School Auxiliary, and may 
retain them for special uses on permission from 
the Chapter Treasurer of the School Fund. 

The Treasurer of the School Fund acts under 
' the instructions of the School Committee and 
reports annually to the Chapter; no further ac- 
counting is required. 

A School Auxiliary may make request of the 
School Committee for permission to draw upon 
the fund to the extent of its contribution, for 
its own Red Cross expenses, and the ’‘Commit- 
tee will instruct the Treasurer to grant this 
request. 


Red Cross School Activities 


Instruction: The work of boys and girls for 
the Red Cross will vary widely in different lo- 
calities. The training of mind and hand which 
must precede effective concerted action for 
community relief and betterment is the goal of 
the Red Cross, no less than the care of the sick 
and wounded. Such training involves all the 
duties of citizenship. In general, it should be 
borne in mind that the educational aspect of 
the work for children is to be emphasized. It 
is suggested that in the early stage of organi- 


Ill, 


zation, special attention will be given to teach- 
ing the history of the Red Cross, its services to 
the nation and to other nations, and its present 
organization for war service. For this, the Red 
Cross Magazine files are useful. In some cen- 
ters story-tellers, songs and game have been 
employed to aid in this message. Lantern slides 
and moving pictures will shortly be ready, and 
may be secured through Red Cross Division 
Headquarters. 


Courses in first aid, home nursing, and 
dietetics can be given to older pupils. All chil- 
dren should know, in an elementary way, the 
essentials of these subjects. They should also 
be taught how to meet emergencies, such as 
extinguishing a small fire, how to swim, and be 
given other exercises which will develop their 
presence of mind and resourcefulness. 


Supply Service: A manual of school activ- 
ities will shortly be published, covering the 
types of supplies that school children can pre- 
pare. For the present, School Auxiliaries can 
obtain through the Chapter secretaries lists of 
special articles most in demand at this time. 
«Care should be taken to have the proper grade 
for the ages of children, and especial care that 
all is done thoroughly and well. Patterns and 
specifications adapted to school work are now 
in the hands of trained vocational teachers and 
will soon be published. Knitted articles and 
comfort kits can readily be made by sewing 
classes from the regular specifications. It is 
essential that school authorities in all cases 
should receive precise instructions from the 
Chapter School Committee before undertaking 
to prepare any articles for the Red Cross. 


General Service: Boys and girls can frequently 
render service occupying but a brief period of 
the day, which will be of great value to the 
Chapter. This work may be done in complete 
co-operation with the older members. It in- 
cludes aid in campaigns with posters, can- 
vassing, distribution of circulars, gathering of 
magazines and books for soldiers, packing sup- 
plies, and many other tasks. In addition to 
these services to the Chapter, aid can be ren- 
dered the community in the safeguarding of 
health, care of property, regard for animals and 
birds, and in the performance of the like duties 
of every good citizen. 
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Home Service: Under the supervision of Red 
Cross Directors of Home Service, it is probable 
that Red Cross Junior Members will find much 
to do in caring for others who have at this time 
special claim upon the assistance of the nation. 
This work should be most prudently carried on 
and never without full approval of the proper 
officers. 


Steps in Organization 


To School Authorities: Obtain circulars and 
instructions from your Red Cross Division 
Headquarters. 

Obtain the consent of the school principal 
before undertaking to organize any school Red 
Cross activities. Do not use the term “School 
Auxiliary” until your school has received per- 
mission to do so from the Treasurer of the 
Chapter School Fund. 


Ask your local Red Cross Chapter to ap- 
point a school committee — composed mainly 
of school authorities — and a Treasurer of the 
Chapter School Fund. 


The Chapter furnishes buttons for Junior 
Members on application. Banners and other 
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special insignia may be adopted by authoriza- 
tion of the Chapter School Committee. 

Where request is made to the Division Man- 
ager, a State Committee will be appointed to 
stimulate and aid in organizing School 
Auxiliaries. 

To Chapters: Consult with school authorities 
in public and private schools before initiating 
steps of organization. 

Apply to your Division Manager for infor- 
mation and permission to organize. 

Secure for Treasurer of the Chapter School 
Fund an official experienced in school adminis- 
tration. 

Appoint to your Chapter School Committee 
persons qualified to arouse enthusiasm for the 
work and having adequate knowledge of local 
school opportunities for service. 

General inquiries on methods of organization 
of Red Cross Junior Membership may be ad- 
dressed to the office of the Division Manager. 
Special correspondence on matters affecting 
the national plan should be addressed to Dr. 
H. N. MacCracken, National Director of Junior 
Membership, American Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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| Our Craft 


Over his whirring wheel that hums and sings, 

The potter, silent, bends the whole day long, 

And molds with patient thumb, while whirls the song, 
The clay in countless shapes of wondrous things. 


But mark the wheel’s swift flight! How far it flings 
‘ Aside the needless clay! Steady and long 

; The work must still go on, if clear and strong 

The master’s touch will find each vessel rings. 


We, too, are potters. And from day to day 


} With thumbs that grope, yet oft with clumsy art, 
; The semblance of God’s likeness seek to trace 
4 Upon the breathing, thinking, plastic clay 


That waits our touch. At last, with throbbing hearts 
In the master Potter’s hands, our work, we place. 


— Lila M. Delano. 
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Economy in Learning in the Primary Grades 





MINNIE LEE DAVIS, Supervisor Primary Grades, Richmond City Schools 





B. Hapsit FORMATION IN READING 


The word “habit” has for most of us a moral 
significance. We speak often of habits of truth- 
fulness, honesty, perseverance, cleanliness and the 
like. Then, too, we speak of such physical acts 
as writing, dancing, and skating as habits of skill. 
There are also mental habits about which we 
think little, but mental habits are very important 
and if, of the right sort, contribute to both our 
physical and moral welfare, as well as to our in- 
tellectual lives. 


A habit is an accustomed way of responding 
to a situation. Whatever response is made first 
to a given situation is likely to be repeated, and if 
repeated a number of times, it becomes habitual. 
A habit once formed fixes or binds a particular 
line of thought or action. Therefore, in life and 
in school both teacher and child are forming 
habits, either good or bad. 

We should ask ourselves what good mental 
habits shall we have our children form? What 
accustomed ways of studying a reading lesson or 





a spelling lesson or a dull lesson in arithmetic 
shall we teach and require our children to use? 
In this article we shall consider the question, 
“What habits shall the children form in reading ?” 
Other articles in the series will treat of habits to 
be formed in other subjects. 

First, let us recall by checking from the fol- 
lowing list, some of the reading habits our chil- 
dren have: 


Spelling unfamiliar words to get their pro- 
nunciation. 


Sounding each letter in a word to get its pro- 
nunciation. 


Moving the lips when reading silently. 
Pointing at words. 


Moving the head instead of the eyes, so as to 
see the end of the line. 


Sitting in a cramped position. 
Holding the book against the chest. 


Calling words in a jerky, high-pitched, mo- 
notonous voice. 





SE 
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Getting the gist of the thought with enough 
details to give meaning to the gist. 

Reading with a definite question in mind to be 
answered by the reading. 

Organizing or outlining what has been read. 

Making rapid mental reviews. 

Reading at a rapid rate of speed. 

Mastering mechanical difficulties independently. 

Using the book intelligently. 

Adequately sharing with an audience the 
thoughts and emotions in oral reading. 

After checking, let us consider whether the 
habits our children have are good or bad and 
why. 

Spelling unfamiliar words to get their pro- 
nunciation is highly undesirable for it produces 
slow readers. No doubt many of us who spelled 
our way through reading regret deeply that our 
rate of reading is unduly slow. Slow readers 
are most always poor readers. They do not grasp 
much of the thought, they are unable to repro- 
duce much and they retain little. Perhaps, this 
statement is new to some of us,-for it opposes the 
familiar saying, “Slow and steady wins the race.” 
It is true, however, for many scientific experi- 
ments have proven it. Rapid readers have the 
advantage over slow readers. Not only can they 


‘ read much more in a given time, but they remem- 


ber more of the original thoughts and are able to 
reproduce the thoughts in an orderly sequence. 
Likewise, sounding each letter to get the pronun- 
ciation of a word makes the reading slow. Chil- 
dren should be taught to see large units in words 
as prefixes, suffixes, triple initial consonants, and 
families. They should see the word unexpectedly 
as un ex pect ed ly. 

Moving the lips when reading also reduces 
one’s rate of reading. Lip-movement in any de- 
gree is detrimental to the reading rate, the 
stronger the tendency, the greater the hindrance. 
The beginner naturally uses lip-movement. By 
emphasizing silent reading, by not having too 
much oral reading in our first grade, as well as 
in the other grades, we may help children outgrow 
lip-movement. Quantz, one of the experimenters, 
found that his ten slowest readers showed almost 
double the amount of lip-movement of the ten 
most rapid. 





Pointing at words is bad, for it, too, makes for 
slow reading. When children point at individual 
words, the reading is so labored and disjointed 
that they cannot get the thought. What can we 
do to prevent pointing? We can have the child 
use a finder, a narrow strip of cardboard or 
paper as long as the width of the reader. Then, 
too, we can teach children to see groups of words 
as well as to see word wholes. All we need do is 
to present, for study, phrases and clauses instead 
of words and require children to read them at a 
glance. A child’s rate of reading is largely de- 
termined and fixed by the teacher. If she does 
not require him to see quickly, if she allows him 
a minute instead of a second to see word groups 
and sentences, he will form the habit of being 
dilatory and slow in his response. 


Moving the head instead of the eyes retards 
speed, and makes reading a fatiguing process. 
We can easily discover the child who moves his 
head. His bad habit can be broken by practice 
in moving his eyes from the left side of the black- 
board to the right. 


Sitting in a cramped position and holding the 
book against the chest are habits that are in- 
jurious to the health of the child. The spinal 
column is curved and counter curved, the lungs 
sunken and cramped, the circulation of the blood 
checked, the eyes severely strained and breathing 
interfered with. All these bad things have far- 
reaching effects and seriously lower the general 
tone of the body, which, in turn, makes mental 
life sluggish and stagnant. 

Although it requires constant attention and 
suggestion, it is a simple matter to have children 
assume and keep good sitting positions when 
reading. They should, of course, be seated in 
comfortable desks. In these, they should sit well 
back, place both feet squarely upon the floor, 
lean forward from the hips, rest both arms upon 
the desk, and hold each side of the open book in 
the hands, the front edge of the book resting upon 
the desk. This gives a slightly backward slant to 
the book, and allows the eyes to move easily 
across the page, while the children maintain good 
sitting posture. When standing for oral reading, 
the child should rest the open book in the palm of 
the left hand, and use his right hand to hold the 
book open and to turn the pages. 
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So often, in an oral reading lesson, we allow 
children to call out words in a jerky, high-pitched, 
monotonous voice. We know such an exercise 
is really not reading, for reading is “thinking” 
caused by the thoughts on the printed page, and 
oral reading is the process of sharing those 
thoughts with, and, perhaps, stirring the emo- 
tions of those to whom we read. Yet we allow 
such an exercise and are truly relieved when the 
lesson is over. We have not faced our responsi- 
bility, however, if we do not improve the oral 
reading of our children. This topic is of such 
importance that it will be treated in one of the 
coming issues of THE JouRNAL. In the meantime, 
spend less time on oral reading and more time 
in teaching children to read silently, grasping the 
thought accurately and quickly. 

So far we have considered bad reading habits 
and suggested remedies. Now we shall consider 
good reading habits. 

First, the child should get the gist of the 
thought with enough details to give it meaning. 
From the very beginning and always, the child 
should read for the meaning, for the content. 
What can we do to help children read for 
thought? (a) We must see that they read with 
a definite question in mind. We may either give 
them the question or help them set up a question 
before beginning to read. It may be necessary 
to teach the children in the early grades to say to 
themselves or to the class just what they are 
going to accomplish by the reading. Better no 
reading at all, than aimless, misdirected reading 
because of lack of purpose. The following are 
questions which the teacher should give her class 
when presenting or assigning a reading lesson: 
(The questions should be written upon the board). 


1. Graded Classics I. 

Have you ever done what the little boy in the 
story did to make his kite fly? p. 44. 

Let us read this lesson to find out how to play 
the game, “The Bird Catcher,” p. 88. After we 
read it to ourselves we will play it. 


2. Graded Classics II. 

Who stole the Nest? p. 105. What question 
did the bird ask? How did the little bird feel? 
To whom did she ask the question? What did 
each reply? Who really stole the nest? The 


Goats in the Rye Field, p. 21. Which part is the 
funniest? What other story does this remind 
you of? Plan to play the story. Tom Thumb, 
Pp. 33- (Several lessons.) How did Tom happen 
to be so small? How was he clothed and why? 
Which adventure was the funniest? Show how 
the king knighted Tom. 


3. Graded Classics III. 


Androclus and the Lion, p. 9. Name the two 
parts of the story. Select the most exciting parts. 
Do you understand the pictures on pages 9, 11, 
and 13? 

The False Knight, p. 94. If you had been the 
boy’s mother would you have sent him to school ? 
Why? What would be a good way to treat this 
story? (Play it.) 


4. Graded Classics IV. 

Two Little Heroes, p. 165. Do you think this 
a good title? Why? 

The Little Post-Boy, p. 45. Why would you 
like to travel with Lars? How was the author 
saved from death in a snowstorm one night? 
What did you learn of life in Sweden? 


(b) To help children get the thought, we 
should have them clearly state the main thought 
or thoughts and give the supporting details. In 
other words, we should help them outline or or- 
ganize the story. For example, the story of 
The Bell of Justice, Graded Classics II, has two 
main parts (with supporting details) ; namely, 


I. The king hung a bell in the market place 
so that any one wronged might ring it 
and receive justice. 


The king calls his people together. 

He told them the purpose of the bell. 

Many wrongs were righted. 

As years passed the rope wore out and 
a grape vine was used in its place. 


7? e PY 


II. An old, faithful horse rang the bell and 
was given justice. 
1. The ungrateful master of the horse 


drove him out for he was too old to 
work. 


2. In his search for food, the horse found 
the leaves on the grape vine. 
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3. When he rang the bell the judges came. 
Upon investigation they found the 
faithless master. 

J They ordered him to provide shelter 


ind food for the horse. 


In developing outlines, the teacher should ask 
few questions, carefully planned and framed ; for 
many questions prevent the grasping of big units 
of thought \gain, the teacher should call for 


summaries after the children have read assigned 


ul ( ts of the story. She should often ask 
child » state the principal thought in the para 
graph, in the division or part of the story, or in 
the entire story, as clear expression of thought 
requires clear thinking Phe teacher should en 
courage the child to play stories they read. In 
planning the acts, scenes, and stage-setting and 


in composing the dialogue, they are getting prac- 


tice in thinking to the point and in a logical order. 
To read means to get the thought from the 
printed page, to think as the writer has thought. 
‘True reading is taking in the ideas, sentiments, 
facts of the author as completely and as un- 
changed as possible. We must not only under- 
stand, but accept for the nonce what he says, take 
his viewpoint, feel and think with him, observe, 
accept ind be certain that we are not ignorant of 
what he means. . Later, of course, and 
only later comes the critical reaction upon what 
he has read.’ Later is here used to mean, not 
some years later, but immediately following the 
r or assimilation of the thoughts. 
Conseque itly, a second good habit of study is 
that of judging the value or worth of what is read. 
here 


ments made in print are often exaggerated, dis- 


is much need of this training as state- 


torted or incorrect. Some portions are more 
and far-reaching, while others are 


Children, in 


significant 
trivial and should be neglected. 
every grade of the elementary and high schools, 
should be taught to exercise judgment when read- 
ing. To this end, they may choose the funniest 
part of the story, the saddest part, the most ex- 
citing part or the most beautiful. They may 
judge of character; they may be held responsible 
for proposing the best way to deal with a lesson, 
whether to read it dramatically, play it, illus- 
trate by cutting or drawing or what not. With 


regard to the mechanics of reading, they should 


he required to discriminate between words and 
phrases they know and those they do not knoy 
Moreover, children in all grades should judge be. 


tween good and bad reading habits and work to 


establish good ones. 


\ third good habit to form is to read at 


normal rate of speed, to read at the rate of read. 


We have a] 


ing at which one gains the most. 


ready considered habits that make for slow reé 


ing — pointing, lip movement, moving of head. 


analysis of words by spelling and phonetics, 
] 


should add that much oral reading also make 


slower readers ; for just to the extent that a reader 


} 


finds it necessary to read aloud, to pronow 


whole clauses and sentences, to get the thought 


he is dissipating his energy. 


reached the full limit of their speed. “Doubt- 
less, many of us dawdle along in our reading at 
plodding pace, which was set and hardened i 


days of listless pouring over uninteresting tasks 


or in imitation of the slow reading aloud, whi 


was usually going on either with ourselves or 


with others in the school.” 


of children, by intelligent procedure. Give prac- 


tice in rapid silent reading for thought getting 


such as, 


(1) Give children a general idea of what a 


paragraph contains. Let them find the supporting 


details. | 
graph let him close his book. Give credit 
thoughtful contributions. 

(2) State questions or problems which \ 
guide the reading. 
have the questions answered. 

(3) Have children read and formulate qu 
tions to ask each other. 

(4) Have children outline stories read 


material easily within their grasp. 


(5) Teach the children to make rapid met! 


reviews. 

(6) Have children read a paragraph 01 
of the selection and tell the principal thoug'" 
Work for clear and accurate expression. 

(7) Avoid too much oral reading. 


A fourth good habit to form is to use ie 


gained in reading. Ideas may be used in the fol 


lowing ways: discussing the thought, playing! 


Few adults hav 


As soon as each one has read the pare 


At the close of the reading 


e it 
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r game read ; making the project explained 
ts with others in another grade, with 
1r parents ; outlining the story ; and judg- 
cters in the story. 
desirable habit is to use the book in- 
familiar 
mstant use with the several parts of 


Children should become 
the table of contents, the body of the 
led into sections or chapters, illustra- 
rences, maps and the index. Every 
ld be taught the correct way to open 
and to hold the book properly. 
eood habits —getting the thought or gist 
printed page with enough detail to give 
ining to the thought; judging the cor- 
ind worth of what is read ; reading at the 
rapid rate of speed for the individual ; 
eas gained; using books intelligently ; 
ing mechanical difficulties independently, 
essing thought and feeling adequately, 
iding aloud — should be persistently and 
y and cheerfully striven for by both chil- 
nd teacher in each of the primary grades, 
The teacher 
lan carefully every lesson with the view of 


| as in the grammar grades. 


She must teach the chil- 
She 


he the teacher, not the tester in the sense 


ting these habits. 


how to study by studying with them. 


1 


she “hears” lessons studied at home under 


lirection of parents. New lessons should 


exception, be studied in school with the 
helping. Never should teachers expect 
to teach children to read at home; for 
children to read is one of the greatest 
ns of the school, inasmuch as the ability 
lis one of the prime necessities of life, and 
attained. Parents should help chil- 
learn to read better by discussing with 
thoughts in the lessons and by enjoying 
well mastered in 


reading of lessons 


BLACKBOARD QUOTATIONS AND 
MEMORY GEMS 


For First GRADE 


‘ing and sleeping, for blessings to be, 
ldren would offer our praises to Thee! 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 


sson ; selecting favorite parts ; sharing the 








ef 














Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Ikvery day and every night, 


Warm and fresh, and sweet and white. 
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For 


First THREE GRADES 


All good gifts around us 


Are sent from heaven above. 


Then let us thank the Father 


With gratitude and love. 


For the home with friends to love, 
For clothes, for health, for gain, 
We thank our Father, He who sends 


The sunshine and the rain. 


For SECOND GRADE 
November days are stealing 


All swiftly on their way ; 


The squirrels now are working, 


The leaves are out at play 


The busy, busy children 
Are gathering nuts so brown, 
And the birds are gaily planning 
A winter out-of-town. 
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Bright yellow, red and orange, lor THIRD GRADE 


lhe leaves come down in hosts: aie ma, ds 
ae lhe robin’s song is silent, 
(he trees are Indian princes, : ; 

; \nd the thrushes’ notes are still: 
But soon they'll turn to ghosts: . . . 
\nd the autumn wind 1s calling, 
ihe scanty pears and apples 


Like a trumpet, wild and_ shrill. 


Hlang russet on the bough; 
“It’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn late, 
“Twill soon be Winter now. 
Wim. Allingham. 
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For THirp AND FourtH GRADES ' 
\N AUTUMN SONG J 
254 in 
The song birds are flying The loud winds are calling, spi 
And southward are hieing; he ripe nuts are falling, thes 
No more their glad carols we hear. lhe squirrel now gathers his store. U1ess 
The gardens are lonely — The bears, homeward creeping, 9 10 7 
Chysanthemums only Will soon all be sleeping /, an ¢ 
pig 
Dare now let their beauty appear. So snugly till winter is o’er. ; 
The insects are hiding, Jack Frost will soon cover ec 
The farmer providing The little brooks over, ' \say 
Che lambkins a shelter from cold. [he snow clouds are up in the sk grade | 
And after October \ll ready for snowing. nd tw 
The woods will look sober Dear Autumn is going, 7 
Without all their crimson and gold. We bid her a loving good-by. ahinnd os 


— Emilie Poutlsso 
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Schedule and Course of Study 


For Two and Three Year High Schools, Having an Eight-Month Term and 
Three and Four Teachers, Respectively for the Whole School 





H. RAGLAND EUBANK 





the past seven years there have 


» up in rural Virginia a number of public 
tions, known as second and third grade 


hools. 


To be more exact, there were 


And 
esteemed institutions they are. 


such institutions in the year 1915-’10. 


highly 


represent an advanced step in things edu- 


1 


i] in the rural districts; they are the re 
it of co-operation on the part of the people 
are patrons of them; the fruit of untiring 
ts of local leaders; and in many instances 
represent sacrifices of various kinds on the 
tof the people of the communities in which 
y are located. And they are, or should be, 
pride of the communities that established 
mand that are served by them. 


Some of these schools are located in towns 
some of them have taken the 
ec of a small school and serve a thickly set- 


villages; 
rural community; and some have taken 
lace of two or more one-room schools and 
pupils froma wide piece of territory. 

run seven, eight and nine months in the 
Two hundred and forty-four out of the 

234 in 1915-16 ran eight months. The enroll- 
tof these schools was from 41 to 376. Twelve 
se schools, in 1915-16, had an enrollment 
less than 50; 21 had an enrollment of from 
to 75; 66, an enrollment of from 76 to 100; 
enrollment of from 101 to 125; 39, an en- 
ent of from 126 to 150; and 49 had an en- 


of from 151 to 375. 


schools have from three to six teachers. 

sa rule there are three teachers in the third 
grade high school — one for high school work, 
for elementary work; and four teachers 


cond grade high school — two for high 


vork, and two for elementary work. 





These schools are meant to give the children 
of the rural communities an elementary educa- 
tion and also high school education. 


Governing these schools are a number of rules 
and regulations prescribed by the State Board 
of Education, and necessary are the rules and 
regulations. 

But teachers working in these schools meet 
with a great many problems, and the many 
problems put together make the one great 
problem of how to comply with all of the regu- 
lations and yet serve the children and please 
the patrons. In other words, the problem is 
how to meet all of the irregularities and so ar- 
range the work that the pupil may cover all 
of the elementary course and receive besides 
a high school education of value and that can 
be expressed in units. 

The regulations require that in three year 
high schools two teachers shall give their en- 
tire time to high school work, and in two year 
high schools at least one teacher shall give his 
entire time to high school work. That leaves 
in these schools, having three and four teach- 
ers, only two teachers for the elementary 
grades. 

A specific problem is so to arrange the work 
that two teachers may take care of the elemen- 
tary grades, and two teachers give at least 
twelve units of high school work, in the second 
grade school; and one teacher, eight units of 
high school work, in the third grade school. 

For the schools described above the schedules 
and courses given below have been worked out. 
Tl@s are here given with the idea that they 
may be of aid to teachers of these schools. 

We shall give first the schedule of work, and 
then discuss it in connection with the course. 
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Schedule of High School Department of Three 


No. Minutes Principals’ Classes 

9:00 ) I Opening exercises 
9 4 Math. y 
10:00 ft { j Math 3 
10°45 t Recess 
10°55 t 10 { Supervision 
11:40 t i Science 1 
12 c Recess 

\f 
I2 Sr 
1:40 Rie ( 2 

s¢ I ( 


QO A 1 ere 
\1 
Q | 
' 1 
I ) 2 
10:4 cess 
10:5 Ks I 
Il 10 I En < 
2°25 tO F2:55 3 Recess 
I2°k } History [-2 
1:40 to aes 4 Science I-2 


to 73:10 { Supervision 


It will be seen that there are forty-five min 
ute periods. Here is a regulation: “A unit 
means a recitation period of forty minutes, five 
times a week for thirty-six weeks, devoted to 
the completion of an assigned amount of sub 

\lso note that, f 


duction either of the weeks in the term or of 


ject matter.” “In case of re 


the minutes in the recitation, the value of the 


work as expressed in units shall be reduced 
pro rata.” 
discussion is only 32 weeks, in order that th 
units offered may not be reduced pro rata, the 
reduction in the number of weeks is made up 


by giving longer periods. 40 x 5 x 36 7200. 


A unit is 7200 minutes “devoted to the comple- 
tion of an assigned amount of subject matter.” 
45 X 5X 32 -200. By making the periods 45 


minutes, in 32 weeks a unit is made. 
It will be noted in the schedule that the time 
required in the State regulations for supervision 


and administration by the principal is provided 


for: in the three year high school, 45 minutes 
every day; in the two year high school, 45 
minutes three times a week. 


In the course for the three year high school 


14 units are offered — English, 3; Mathematics, 


Since the term of the schools under 


EDUCATION 


Year High Schools (Two Teachers) 
Assistants’ Classes 


Opening exercises 
His. 3 
His. 1-2 


h School Department of Two Year High School (One Teacher for High School Work) 


(Laboratory twice a week.) 


3; History, 3; Science, 3, and Latin 2. Twelv 
are required, and can be made, in three years 
for graduation. The units required in the Stat 
course are offered and are required in this 
Mathematics, 2 
History, With Civics and 
Munford’s) ; Science, 1 (Agriculture, with labo- 
ratory). 


specific course — English, 3; 


History, 1 (U. S. 


The histories offered in the three year hig! 
school are Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern and 
United States (with Civics and Munford’s V 
A. toward S. & S.) The first year class and 
the second year class are combined in histor) 
During sessions beginning in an odd numbered 
year (like 1917, 1919) they take Ancient His 
tory ; during other sessions they take Mediaeval 
and Modern. The United States History 1s 
Myers’ Genera! 
History, Revised, is the text used in giving 
Ancient and Medieval and Modern Histor) 
and the same text serves for two years. 


given each third year class. 


school are Snyder’s First Year Science, wit! 
commercial geography (or botany); Agricul 
ture, with laboratory; and Chemistry, with 
laboratory (or some other science counting one 





Sch 
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The first year class takes first year 
lhe second and third year classes are 

| in science. During sessions beginning 
) numbered year (like 1916, 1918) they 
\griculture ; during other sessions they 
the other science course. Thus, one 
eraduation, has taken Agriculture in its 

ear; the next class has taken it in its 
Pupils taking the two units in 

red are required to take only one unit 
(Agriculture). ‘Those taking no 


required to take every other unit 


that while 14 units are offered, 12 
taught — seven by the assistant and 
principal, one of them, Science 2 and 

a double period, as provision for 
work is made. ‘The principal has 
for supervision every day, which is 


two year high school eight units are 
two in English; two in Mathematics ; 
History and two in Science. Six classes 
ight; the seventh period is given to su- 
sion three days in the week and to labora- 


tory work two days in the week. ‘The two 
classes are combined in Science: during ses 
sions beginning in an odd numbered year (like 
1917, 1919) the two classes are given first year 
Science; during other years they are given 
Agriculture. 

The two classes in the two year high school 
are combined in History. During one session 
they are given Ancient History; and during 
the next United States, with Civics and Mun 
ford’s V. A. toward S. & S. 

Supervision by the principal, in the three year 
during different periods. For instance, on a 
high school, may be done 


certain day the principal may do his supervision 


a 
on different days 


during the period from 10:00 to 10:45, and have 
Math. 3 


schedule for supervision. 


during the period indicated in the 


Classics may be read by the second and third 
grades combined on one day during the week 
during the period assigned for English 2, and 
on another day during the week during the 
period assigned for English 3. In some in- 
stances, all three classes may read in class clas 


sics during the period from 10:55 to I1 :40. 


Schedule for Grammar Grades Department (One Teacher for the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 


Eighth Grades) 


No. Min. Monday 


0 to Q:I5 15 Opening Ex. 
) to 9:375 22.5 Arith. 8-7 
):375 to 10:000 22.5 Arith. 6 
00 to 10:225 22% Geo. 8-7 
225 to 10:45 22.5 Geo. 6-5 
15 to 10:55 10 Recess 
5 to 2997s 22.5 Eng. 8 
75 to 11:40 22.5 Eng. 7 
0 to 12:025 22.5 Eng. 6 
25 to 12:25 22.5 His. 8-7 
2:25 to £2255 30 Recess 
to 17s 22.5 His. 6 
75 to 1:40 22.5 Spell. 8-7 
: to 2:025 22.5 Spell. 6-5 
5 to 2:25 22.5 Phys. 8-7 
y 2 to 2:475 22.5 Phys. 6-5 
2:475 to 3:10 22.5 Writing (all) 
be noted there are eight elementary 
sindicated. This is in view of the follow- 
gulation: “While the thirty-six weeks’ 
is urged for both the second and third 





hich 


tiie’ Th 


school, nevertheless, where condi- 





Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Arith. 8-7 Arith. 8-7 Civics. 8-7. Arith. 8-7 
Arith. 6 Arith. 6 Arith. 6 Arith. 6 
Geo. 8-7 Geo. 8-7 Geo. 8-7 Civics 8-7 
Geo. 6-5 Geo. 6-5 Geo. 6-5 Geo. 6-5 
Eng. 8 Phys. 8-7 Eng. 8 Eng. 8 
Eng. 7 Eng. 7 Eng. 7 
Eng. 6 Phys. 6-5 Eng. 6 Eng. 6 
His. 8-7 His. 8-7 Phys. 8-7 His. 8-7 
His. 6 His. 6 Phys. 6-5 His. 6 
Civics 8-7 Spell. 8-7 Spell. 8-7 Spell. 8-7 
Spell. 6-5 Spell. 6-5 Spell. 6-5 Spell. 6-5 
Read. 8-7 Read. 8-7 Read. 8-7 Read. 8-7 
Read. 6-5 Read. 6-5 Read. 6-5 Read. 6-5 


Writing Writing Writing Writing 

tions seem to demand it, the term may, with the 
consent of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, be reduced to thirty-two weeks. In 
such case, however, eight grades must be pro- 


vided below the high school.” 


The eighth grade, 








too, be it emphasized, is purely elementary, and 
not high school work. (The first year of high 
school used to be called the eighth grade. ) 
This course, under discussion, is based on the 
State cight year elementary course, found on 


page 69 of Form 4 No. 20. 
english 


Nine 


four erades each 


Arithmetic, 
and History under the primary teacher. 
taught the 


The fifth erade recites 


y 
~ 


lesso1 _ iT¢ 


teen 


¢ 4 + 1 
day fourteen by 


the grammar grades teacher 


and three by the nary teacher. Inthe gram 


mar grades schedule there are fourteen teaching 


periods of 22.5 minutes each. ‘The grammar 
grades S( hedul ind the high school schedule 


coincide, 


Several combinations are indicated. lhe 


seventh and eighth grades combined in 


\rithmetic, 


are 
Spelling, Geography, Physiology, 
the fifth and 


sixth in Spelling, Geography, Reading and Phy 


Reading, Civics and Agriculture ; 


siology. In History the work as outlined fo1 
both the seventh and eighth grades should be 
covered in one year by the seventh grade and 
reviewed by th with the 


eighth combined 


seventh. 

Where there are combinations, the work out 
lined for the eighth grade in the State course is 
given the seventh and eighth grades during 
sessions beginning in an odd-numbered year 
(like 1917, 1919), and the work outlined for the 


seventh grade is given them during other ses 


sions. Work outlined for the sixth grade is 
given the fifth and sixth grades (where there 


are combinations) during sessions beginning in 


an odd-numbered vear (like 1917 


4? 


1919) and the 
work outlined for the fifth grade, during other 


1) 
SCsSslOnS 


Physiology is given on Mondays in place of 
Reading; on Wednesdays, in place of English; 


in place of History. 


ivics is given the seventh and eighth grades 
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combined, in alternate years, on Tuesdays jy 
place of Spelling; on Thursdays, in place of 
\rithmetic ; on Fridays, in place of Geography 
Civics is given during sessions beginning in a; 
odd-numbered year (like 1917, 1919). 
\griculture is given in place of Civics to th 
seventh and eighth grades combined during 
sessions beginning in an even-numbered year 
(like 1916, 1918). 
(he grammar grades teacher, on Wednes 


Gays 


p« i.” 


from 11:175 to 11:40, has a “breathing 


Drawing may be given on certain days in t! 


week in place of w riting. 


Number of Recitations in Each Subject Each 
Grade Has During a Week 


sth 6th 7th 8th 
Grade Grade Grade _ Grade 
\rithmetic 5 5 4 { 
English 5 4 4 4 
Geography 5 5 4 4 
History 5 4 4 4 
Spelling 5 5 4 4 
Reading 4 4 4 4 
Physiology 3 3 3 3 
* Civics oO oO 3 3 
* Agriculture . oO Oo 3 3 
Writing 5 5 5 


* In alternate years. 


The schedule and course for the elementar 
grades may also serve in two-room elementar 
schools. 

The schedules and courses when once | 
into operation may be followed from year! 


without confusion and without “putting 


vear, 
anyone out 

\We trust that we have made them clear 
have made plain just how they work from | 


Bena 


to year. ‘The writer shall be glad to give fu 


+ 


explanation of them to anyone desiring it. 








cn 
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Fine Record for Home Economics 


Short Statement of Work Accomplished by the Home Demonstration 
Agents in Virginia to September, 1917 





ELLA G. AGNEW, Home Demonstration Agent for Virginia 





ng this past summer many things have 


think of the story of the boy who ate 


h jam that he turned into a jam jar. 


Go- 


nigh cities, as well as country districts, 


ird nothing but growth of gardens and 


preserved for winter. 


Calls for extra 


came so rapidly they could hardly be 


so many jars and tin cans were filled one 


to see whole communities turned into 


factories. 


State has so much community work, s¢ 


e work been done. 


Never before in the history 


Just now there 1s 


for a real story — just a few minutes for 


rative hgures. 


t year this time we had twenty-six workers 


State 


(county 


held, four 


W ¢ rkers 


workers, 
home 


twenty two 
demonstration 


There were reported last year 271,028 
ners put up, and a very few canning centers 


his year we have eighty workers in the field, 


wt 


ite workers, five district workers, forty- 


r county home demonstration agents, twenty- 


ssistant emergency county home demon- 


agents, six city workers. 


Up to Septem- 


30th they report 1,250,531 containers put up, 


),020 pounds of dried fruit and vegetables, 


rkets opened in towns needing them; 175 
ng centers, three community kitchens and 


mmunity Christmas trees. 


One was held 


from the railroad, at which 300 chil- 








ZAP Crwrergsgd Ze: Z 
FN KK 


dren were present and many had not seen a 
Christmas tree before. 

In three counties groups of home demonstrators 
have undertaken to furnish hot school lunches — 
other groups furnished school equipment for 
home economics; 3,285 girls were enrolled in 
cooking and sewing clubs. 

In response to the call of the food adminis- 
trator, our workers have presented the ‘Ten 
Lessons’”’ on home economics at thirty Teachers’ 
It is 
our hope that many of these teachers will pass on 


Institutes, reaching at least 2,000 teachers. 


these lessons to pupils and their mothers. 


Many counties not having a home demonstra- 
tion agent have asked for workers to come in and 
give different lessons to the women. We have 
responded to such calls from thirty-three counties. 
We have given demonstrations in cooking, can- 
ning and drying to 86,317 people. These people, 
in addition to our regular canning, poultry and 
home demonstration and 


workers form a grand total of 119,994 people with 


members emergency 


whom we have been able to do definite work. 


Many counties are still calling to us and we 
hope by another year to have a definite worker in 
all counties. This bare outline is given in order 
that the teachers may know we are here ready to 
serve them. Write to me at Blacksburg — we 
cannot say we will respond to every call — but we 
will make a great effort to do so. 
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Practical Home Economics; New London Academy 


Pupils of the Agricultural High School Board Themselves 
at Reasonable Rates 





O. A. THOMAS, Principal 





It was detern ( during the session of 
1916-17 tl the Home Economics Department 
of this school should take over the entire board 
ing arrang' ments of the school during the session 
of 1917-18, and as an experiment preparatory for 
that change the work was so undertaken during 
the months of March, April and May, 1917. Miss 
Moeschler and her senior cooking class assumed 
the entire responsibility for the work during 
those months; they were given a free hand in 
buying anything that suited their needs, being 
limited only in their finances to eight cents per 


meal. The boarders were paying two and one 


half 


only the food, but the salary of housekeeper, ser 


dollars week, which fee included not 


per 
vants’ hire, fuel and light. Close figuring re- 
vealed to me that the division of the thirty-six 
cents per day was twenty-four cents for food and 
twelve cents for all other charges. 

The results of the experiment are given in the 
You will find it worth 


following pages. your 


while to read the statement throughout. 

A home economics club is maintained, which 
meets monthly. Every girl who is taking one or 
more of the four courses is an active member of 
the club. 
consisting of the discussion of topics related to 


\t each meeting a program is rendered, 


home economics. 
March I, 


senior cooking class were given a very definite 


Beginning 1917, the girls of the 


problem to study and work out on a strictly prac 
tical basis. They were to plan and furnish sixty 
bovs and girls of high school age three good bal- 
anced meals daily for twenty-five cents per day, 


he work 


and to plan t in the kitchen and dining 
room so efficiently that three servants could do 
the work. This was the definite, concrete prob- 
lem assigned to this senior cooking class of eight 


girls. 


After a thorough study of foods during the pre- 
vious portion of the session a week’s balanced 


meals were planned for the dormitory. The choice: 


of foods was as varied as the market afforded 
\larket quotations were watched daily beeay 


the 


our 


advances 1n prices made foodstuffs withy 


twenty-five cents’ limit uncertain. Fx 


proportions and the cost for each meal were fis 


ured and fixed. In the kitchen and dining roo; 
the girls supervised the servants at their work 
and in class discussed the plans employed and the th 
results obtained. From this they learned to knoy | 


and study each,servant, what duties to assign 


gn t 
each, and what service to expect from each. = 
their own request the girls were given complet T 
charge, subject to supervision, of the kitchen an fror 
dining room, so that they might carry out the 1917 
plans fully, and on their own responsibility to se 
Monday, March 5th, was the day determined upon char: 
for beginning the work under this new plan. Al hand 
supplies necessary for the week were ordered in their 
rather large quantities so that advantage could be three 
taken of wholesale prices. boar 
The girls were divided into groups, so that tw week 
girls could be and were responsible for a da taken 
Later this was changed to a week. Their duties cents 
were as follows: cont 
1. Take charge of keys. = 
2. Post menus and explain recipes used. : 
3. Assign work to each servant. . 
}. Supervise “getting out” supplies from the 
store-room. iil 
. . - re, 
5. Supervise setting of tables and the servi 
WiC CNY 
of food. — 
6. Wait on tables when necessary. (One $1" 
from each table to get bread and 1 
plenish dishes. ) 
7. lake care of left-over food, to rei 
waste to a minimum. 
8. Supervise cleaning of kitchen, dining-t00[H Scr.) 


and pantry. 


9. Look after the ordering of supplies. 
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scheme of management was continued 
cessfully through the remainder of the session, 
xcept that the daily shift was changed into 
y shift, as stated above. The girls did not 
rest in the work, due largely to the fact 

liked the responsibility and the recog- 
hat accompanied it. It showed authority 
rl to carry keys, plan menus, tell the ser- 
it “the 


school board will be here for 


ind I want the dining-room in the best 
order,” and to have other students recog- 
position, as well as her responsibility. 


All 


lanning was done in class, and if there 


this was a part of the class work. 


lish that could be prepared in class the 
were furnished from the store-room, and 
tity prepared was enough for the sixty 
lers. No time from class work was given 
virls for dormitory supervision; that was 
- 
hove narrative gives the work as handled 
\larch to June, 1917. For the session of 
igi7-18 the number of boarders has increased 
to seventy-five. The work is more completely in 
harge of the science class than ever, is being 
ndled by fewer girls, with less actual work on 
heir part, and quite as successfully as during the 
hree months’ experiment. The board cost to 
rders has been increased to three dollars per 
ind after all overhead charges have been 
out there remains a fraction less than ten 
per meal for the food. Unless food prices 
inue to advance we believe that we shall be 
to continue at that rate during this session. 
me standards of variety and quantity are 
ned. 
following menus, planned to furnish about 
lories, sufficient for the average student 
re suggestive of the meals served during 
eriment, and continued at the present time 


} 1\ 


tshghtly increased cost: 


MARCH 5, 19:7 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 


rambled Eggs Biscuits Butter 
Coffee Sugar Cream 





DINNER 
String Beans 
Raw Tomatoes 


; Onions 
Creamed Potatoes 
Corn Bread 
Apple Dumplings Plain Sauce 
SUPPER 
Broiled Shoulder Potato Salad 
Butter 


Sugar 


Biscuits 
Coffee Cream 
Total cost of the food stuffs for 60 people for 
the day, $12 


74 
{/~-: 


MARCH 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 


Corn Flakes Cream 
Griddle Cakes Syrup 
Coffee Cream Sugar 
Cost 
ee eee $ .75 
2H Domes corm fakes . «co... 6. cc cscs cues 32 
Griddle cakes : 
er cade 36 
ee eee .20 
EE is StS heed eceiescns 15 
DO Be 6 eiks hrs ececcdaies 15 
—-— 86 
O36 Tie: CUI 5 kc kk seco cvecvcccnccencx .23 
ee EE Gio one tadw. ise wxdenes ess .40 
ED co staiekaDinicccedwaedendeeues 7 
ME ce bach whenNenwdctudieeaonwwis .30 
E REO PERUSE gnc ce cde eccivccccwes .20 
$3.82 


DINNER 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Croutons 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Corn Bread 


Dutch Apple Cake Cinnamon Sauce 


Cost 
Soup: 
© Came COMNbGES «ww. ee seces $ .76 
114 gallons milk ............... 38 


$1.14 
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) Tr . - . . . . - 
UE oe es 68 Courses IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND Arts 
I ec] pples y ' , ; 
2 PECK APPS 2. ee eee reece eee eer eeeces 10 NEw Lonpon ACADEMY 
ee eee 03 
Butter left over from breakfast ae 
2 lbs S110 20 . Tr ) ~ 
2 RSS oak Or Rew aah ahead oui aie ouea a cuees . SUBITECT ScHoo! limes PER CREDIT 
6 qts. SEY ye ee ay ia eee ee ee 23 YEAR WEEK 
Lh ee er ere Cee eee 15 Sewing and 4 80-minute 
] iles |Fres ‘ veriods i 
NEE kx wints vice Gosek Pees ena wes 30 Pextiles | Freshman periods one unit 
Cooking : 2 40-minute 
oF ik he Rew RS Aes 18 4 ; 
. | Food com- periods 
position ( 
93.06 Nutritive Sophomore 5 80-minute one unit 
SUPPER Values periods 
i Food 
Welsh Rarebit Rolls | Values 
emon Jell Whipped Cream | Sewing 
. | rr . 
C otfec (ream Sugar | Textiles and 
| Millinery 3 80-minute 
( ' | Home Met. periods a 
(oS . . . od 
nd Su- Junior 2 40-minute one unit 
1 ¢ » ‘ a 
3 COMIN es 1) ca lt a: eee ee eee o .O4 pervi- periods 
ty at One ee ee eee ee On ee ee 44 | sion 2 40-minute he 
7 Ibs. butte: 1.33 | S a nita- periods : 
tion 
HMR has ie A Ren ees OP RENE 12 | : 
Cooking and 
I Cll gp em ar ee ae ee ee oe ee ee ee ee AZ Dietetics bee 
‘ »~ \ 
ZY IDS. SUMAT ... ce cece reese eneeeens 25 H. H. Mgt. 
}] and Su- 1 > P “ 
Jell tad eae 4 80-minute one unit L 
Ga 7 or a ne ee Ree me ee ae $ .30 pervi- Senior periods 
. sion = = ; > 
BOZeH DANANAS. . vex oss oHenss 30 = 5 40 minute 
re 8 Kitchen periods ‘ 
PETTITT. 6.4 6 aoe 68 0 © od, 0 8 ee Sls OH < ond Pen. It 
Gelatin and cream were donated ing-room st 
CL) an eee ge eee Men ten era 30 
-—~ 1.08 i 
So Chemistry a required subject in Sophomore year he 
94-49 one unit. AU 
otal for tie Gay csc ce $11 37 r 
Florence G. Baird ; 
4 
: a R 
n = fi 
| —— = i T ee ae 1¢ 
SA) ci! Te ee o a ee - 
ing, The wines blow Ing 
ther For ral ment and 
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Department of Music 





Conducted by F. C. BAIRD, Musical Director Radford State Normal School, 
Musical Chairman State Federation of Clubs 





Few impressions which are made on the minds 
hearts of people generally are deeper than 
left by the compositions of great musi- 
nd many poems, which, in themselves, 
s, but which could not appeal to young 
llects alone, are made immortal by being set to 
iid therefore finding a response in the 

t as well as the intellect. 


\ery few teachers inform the children in the 
des as to the value of the work of these great 
sters, nor relate any of the interesting stories 
regard to them, yet in the classes where it has 

done, the deepest interest has been mani- 


It may be a trite saying, but it is nevertheless 


true that, 


“Lives of great men oft remind-us we should 
make our lives sublime.” 

lt is encouraging to a child, who is, perhaps, 

struggling under the weight of any school prob- 

know that other children have become 

— tld famous who struggled even as he is doing. 

ldhood of Mozart, Handel, Wagner and 

nstein offer stories, which are not only in- 

tins , but inspiring. 

hos pn has compiled a book of biog- 

hies most interestingly told. This book can be 

ised of the American Book Co., New York. 

Below is given the life of a great master musi- 


\\ 


iad 


appropriate for the grammar grades. This 
s prepared by Miss Eugenia Jones for 


I have a wonderful musician about whom I 
will tell you. This man was a native of our 
own country. He was born only a short way 
from us in the State of New York, and he lived 
and did his best work here in our own America. 

When Edward MacDowell, for that was this 
great man’s name, was a little boy he studied 
drawing and music more than anything else. He 
was a smart little fellow. He could draw beau- 
tiful pictures with his crayons and too he could 
make musical pictures on the piano. As _ he 
grew older he decided he would stop. drawing 
and spend his time writing and playing sweet 
music for the pleasure of his people. His 
mother sent him to music schools, and here he 
worked very hard. He soon finished school, 
then he began teaching in order that he might 
help other people to learn the beautiful art of 
music. 

The music he wrote was so different from 
other music. He wrote about the woods, the 
lovely flowers, the sea, how the big waves rolled 
and tumbled over each other. Every one liked 
his music and loved him on account of it. He 
expressed their love of nature as the people 
themselves could not do it. 

One day, as he was walking down the street 
something terrible occurred. He was run over 
by a horse in charge of a reckless driver, an‘! 
was so seriously wounded that he lived only a 
few years more. He died in 1908, a great, good 
man who was an American and who wrote such 
beautiful music, that to-day people still love 

















— € use him and like to hear his music. 
- Fog THANKSGIVING BELLS. Florence G Baird. 
Ot — - J | | Pe - 
oie is T - ™ | ia) ti ee é. L I ] ; ee a 
‘ m0} rR T AE | ee T a 7 T Bu 7. = 
re a a ee ee t T ¢ r A | 1 | Soe nema 
a o———— ; Y t I t I L a — 
; har vest song we sing of choer Rin betls ring 
The air 1s Keen with rost and chill Rin betts ring 
The days are shorf and fast they fly Ring ae ring 




















i 
fa : _ 
5 === ee a 
| Y - sm on —— 
4 isd-dest da ‘ail the yeae. we thank our heavn- a Feth ther dBer, Tren 


The corn is aqrind - 
And Soon old che iet ones will dvaw aah, Then les 


. rees are Turn = § on the a 
Thinks ~ giv -imq@ day 15 pass: ing by 


umn te mill. Then 
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Art Department 





Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 


Michelangelo Buonarroti 
1475-15604 


( Rs 
ot | 
p= ] 
; i 
<| I] ] pe I t 
] lie 
ly | 1 Ono ( 
is eves 
| ( ) rc Stre ix ¢ | tn 
\ 1 with strong cot 
ViCctio with which to back 
ther uj H] ther occuy ied the position of 
podes his native town of Caprese, but as he 
erew up his passion tor art was so intense that 
his tathet sented to apprentice him to Ghir- 
lauda whose studio was in Florence. 


a \ » attention of Lorenzo de 
Medici, who took the lad into his household. 
came into contact with 


the enthralling charm of Greek and 


philosophy. 
At the same time 


with his ple 


p et ry 


Savonarola was thrilling all 
is for higher ideals in reli- 
gion and life, and Michelangelo’s soul was deeply 
touched. 

After 


tical upheavals occurred, and it 


I 


Lorenzo’s death, one of the usual poli- 
became advisa- 
ble that his adherents change temporarily their 


, so Michelangelo made his way to 


1 
ibode 


place of 


for several months 


Bologna, where he stayed 
ughout his life there was, as we can well 
continual conflict between his feeling 
of loyalty to the family which had recognized his 
and afforded him the opportunity to culti- 
and his convictions of personal responsi- 
bility intensified by the teachings of this poet and 
af Savonarola. The intensity of all these feel- 
ings, loyalty, religion, sincerity in emotion and 


rt are strikingly manifested in his. sculpt 
for the Medici tombs in the sacristy of the Chu 
ot San Lorenzo. 

. Cl tcomes over one on entry mto this 
tily furnished Chapel, lighted only from thi 


one feels over-powered by the huge s 
phaei with their architectural backgrou 
either sid hese backgrounds of polish 
marble have three niches, the end ones uno¢ 

d in tl center nobly modelled seated 
representing the one Giuliano, and the otl 


1 


nephew, Lorenzo de Medici. 


Statue LL’ Allegro, [Lorenzo’s, as 
Pensiero. 

Resting on the sarcophagus of the former | 
“Night,” 


“Day,” a somewhat roughly hewn male figure 
ty pili 


a female figure heavy with sleep, and 


On the sarcophagus of Lorenzo are 


“Dawn” and “Twilight.” 

Of these figures William Wetmore Story says 
“What Michelangelo meant to embody in these 
statues can only be guessed, but certainly 11 


no trivial thought In making ther 


the weight of the unexplained mystery of life 
hung over him, the struggle of humanity against 
superior forces oppressed him.” 

The attitudes of the portrait statues above are 
also in a measure allegorical. 

The statue to which all turn with love, however 
is the pure young David, which for so many years 


was in the square by the Palazzo Vecchio, | 


now preserved in the Museum of the Acc 
while its bronze replica overlooks Flore: tron 
the heights of San Miniato. 

We all know the story of his being 
sioned to carve a statue from a block of | 
which had been cut in to unsuccessfully by one 
Baccelino, some forty years before. 

For some of his statues one can imagin 


following the routine of a clay mode 
mind’s eye, I have always pictured the maste 
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n hand, with some heroically cast Floren- 

uth posing, working out his finished pro- 
from this unshapen block. 

‘eta in St. Peter’s manifests his power 
nterpretation of sorrow, beyond words, 
relaxation, and submission even in death, 
ving Saviour, who gave his life a willing 
for many. 

els in this work too the love of a strong 
here are two circular “Madonna and 
liefs, one in the Royal Academy, Lon- 
other in the National Museum, which 
ve the impression of being worked on 
vithout the preliminary modelling in a 
aterial. 
now in the Church of San Pietro, in 
but originally intended to adorn the 
Julius II, in St. Peter’s, is probably the 


most awe-inspiring of his works, if we except the 
“Last Judgment,” which will be treated of in a 
succeeding paper. 

The “Slaves” or “Captives” in the Louvre were 
also intended for this tomb, which, through the 
machinations of jealous rivals Michelangelo was 
not permitted to complete. Through all his 
works, the most noticeably prevalent character- 
istic is power, and yet, in equilibrium, justness of 
Michel- 


angelo is absolutely classic, but as here typified, 


movement, the exact balance of masses — 


the true classic of the Rennaissance, is classic 
with the super-imposition of Christianity, which 
decreed that man was an individual and should 
be permitted to develop individually, and to the 
ultimate possibility. 


Mary B. BAUGHMAN. 


Co-Operative Education Association 





, 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





(he program for the leagues at the annual 
ting, which will be held at Roanoke in con- 
tion with the Educational Conference Thanks- 
giving week, will present the opportunity for 
hase of the organization work to be dis- 
The work in the rural district, in the 
the city, the County Federation of Leagues, 
thoroughly discussed by able speakers. 
ll, therefore, be worth the while of every 
eague in the State to send an able representative 


ery 


s 


meeting, and we sincerely hope every 
gue will, by all means, send some one to 
ting. At this meeting we expect to plan 
for the coming year, and it is only by 
g the suggestions by all sections of the State 
can intelligently outline definite work for 
school teacher who desires better work 

rt of the league should take it upon her- 
secure at least one delegate from the 

“gue. [his person may come to Roanoke, catch 
\ iration of the meeting, and go back home 
vision and determination to make the 


work in that community a success. 
fact should be noted that our work will be 


concentrated in two days, Thursday and Friday, 
November 29th and 30th. We hope every league 
will note the fact that we have three very able 
speakers for our program Friday morning and 
Friday night. Mr. L. E. Johnson, president of 
the Norfolk & Western, will speak on “Busi- 
ness Methods Applied to School Work,” on Fri- 
day morning. Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, will deliver an address 
on the subject, “Making Every School Commun- 
ity a Little Democracy,” Friday morning. Fri- 
day night Mrs. B. B. Munford, president of the 
association will make an annual report, and 
Dr. J. P.. Be 


will deliver the closing address on the subject, 


D. Eggleston, president of the V. 


“Business of Citizen-Making.” 

Such a program will be worth going a long dis- 
tance to attend. 

Our leagues are doing active work in the food 
conservation campaign, encouraging every house- 
wife to sign one of the pledge cards. 

Wheatland League, in Bedford county, held a 
school fair the latter part of September, which 
proved to be a great success. As a whole, the ex- 
hibits were remarkable for children of school age, 








I 30 


and we might make special mention of the vege- 


tables and 


triait 


~ canned and dried, butter, 


, green 
breads, pies, ete., and also the needlework and 
handicraft was splendid 
\ great many of the leagues indicate special 
road work, which has been done through their 
efforts 


lhe following is a letter just received from one 


of our boys, which 1S very interesting : 


Damascus, Va., October 19, 1917 
Mr. Mo M 
| Sir You wrote my mother and told about the 
prize ffered by the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion t boy who would have a garden. 
My f er furnished me with haif an acre of land, 
had: it plowed and gave me the seed. In return for this 
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I was to give him half the proceeds of the garden 
rest was mine to sell if 1 could 

I planted: 
1 dozen cauliflower plants, 4 rows corn, 2 beds ra 


9 rows potatoes, 5 rows beans, 16 hills melons, 


lettuce. 


( 


] 


I 


7 


5 rows peas, I row carrots, 1 bed onions 


ishes 


hills squash, 1 row turnips, 2 dozen tomato plants 


> hed 


I took all the care of the garden except when I was 


on my vacation. 


weeding. 


Out of my half of the garden I was 
$10.50 worth of vegetables. I hope I will get a 
prize [ have worked hard for it. 
Yours truly, 
Munroe Cox 


Then my father had a man do som 


able to sell 


20 


(11 years old.) 


We are gratified to note so many of the leagues 


have purchased sanitary water coolers, and e 


courage the use of individual drinking cups. 


Among the Colleges 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, VA. 


Preparing for the annual State Educational Confer- 


ence is now of the absorbing problems around the 
Normal School \mong those taking part in the organ- 
work of the Dr. 


Ger- 


one 


are the following: 
Miss 
of the Kindergarten Union; Prof. 


association 


of 


ization 
ee is 


trude Mix, president 


Jarman, president the association; 


J. M. Lear, President History Section; Prof. Thos. D. 
Eason, president of the Science Section; Prof. R. V. 
Long, president of the Industrial Arts Section, and 


Prof. S. P. Duke, vice-president for the Fourth Dis- 


trict and editor of the Quarterly. 

Phe nt body and the faculty are much inter- 
ested Lis $1,000 of the $1,000,000 “campus fund” 
to be raised toward the $35,000,000, which is to go for 
the recreation and Y. M. C. A. work among soldiers in 
American cam} on the front in France and in the 
prison Camps ol Et rope 

President Jarman addressed during the early part 
of Oct r the teachers of Shenandoah county at Wood- 
stock the teachers and citizens of York county, at 
Poquoso1 

he senior class has taken up a study of the problem 
of improving the personal scholastic and professional 


standard their and succeeding classes at the 


Normal 


one on e 


own 
Schoo] Four c ittees have been ; { 2] 
Scnool our committees have been appointed, 


ich of the above problems, and one on School 


Spirit. Members of the Faculty Advisory Committee 
for the Senior Class are working with the student com- 
mittees. 

“The Teaching of High School English” is the title 


Normal School Bulletin, 


of the December issue of the 


which will be issued by the Bulletin 


Jas. 
partment and the Training School supervisors. 


Committee. 


The 


pamphlet is being prepared under the direction of Prot 


M. Grainger by the instructors in the English De- 


Miss Pierce and Miss Stubbs, of the Rural Education 


Department, are getting very satisfactory results from 


the new arrangement for rural school 


whereby the students are carried by automobile to 4 


number of rural schools adjacent to Farmville. 


observation 


On October 1oth the first Training School Assembly 


was given under the direction of Miss Edith Johnstot 


fifth grade supervisor. 


Red ( "ross work, 


hibited unusual skill in rendering first aid. 


markable demonstration’ of 


and 


The rapid 


The grade presented a very re 


and accuracy of their bandaging would have done credit 


to adults. 


HARRISONBURG 


October 5, |! 


The ninth annual session of this school op 
September 26th. At this writing, ten days 
opening, 277 students have been enrolled. The ju 


Most 


members are graduates of accredited high scho 


is unusually large, numbering over 150. 
freshman class is unusually small. 

Our new course in “Orientation” is being 
nearly all of the new students. It is intend 
them materially in finding themselves in relatio: 
new surroundings and in their subsequent c! 
courses and occupations. 
different members of the faculty in accordanc 


plan that was outlined during last session. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


ji 


+ 


This course is being g1\ 


el 














veiiaiiibiameniial 


THE 


degree courses offered this year for the first 
ittracting much favorable attention. Already 
raduates of the school have returned and en- 
these courses. The Bible study courses intro- 
rmally last year are again receiving due favor. 
umber of students are registered in them and 
ing work upon the second part of the cur- 


tudent glee club has already enrolled 67 mem- 
it is possible that a small orchestra may be 
those who play upon instruments of music. 

ent Burruss spent part of his vacation study- 

( igo University, and various members of the 
connected with other institutions during 

Miss Gregg 
he George Peabody College for Teachers, at 


Professor Heatwole and 
and Dr. Wayland gave three course in his- 
Summer School of the South, at Knoxville. 

Peter Winston, of Farmville, member of the 
Delegates from Prince Edward county, and 

rnette, of Staunton, were recent visitors at 

Mary Alice Ross, an accomplished singer and 

who is this year in charge of our vocal 

ses, has lately given recitals in the school 
Harrisonburg. 

ss Dorothy Spooner, of Danville, is president of 

Student Association for the current session, and is 
by an efficient staff. Under her direction the 
of student self-government is being taken up 

vigor and ability. 

Young Women’s Christian Association gave its 
l reception to the new students on the evening of 


At inct 


Miss Frances Sale, head of our Household Arts 
nt, went recently to Woodstock, where she 
judge in the domestic science exhibit at the 

loah County Fair. 

Several members of our faculty took part in October 


teachers’ institute of Rockingham county, held 

courthouse at Harrisonburg, under the direction 

livision superintendent, John C. Myers. 

ng our Monday morning lecturers for the past 
e been President Burruss, Dr. Sanger, and 

spoke respectively, on 
“Our Better 


Heatwole, who 
“Good Humor,” and 
educational motion pictures shown by the school 
nt intervals are proving of much value and 
to both students and teachers. These pictures 
urated during last session by the installation 
class machine, which is operated by the 
the Science Department. 
the recent donations to our school museum 
the following: A copy of Luther’s transla- 
Bible, a commentary printed in Europe sev- 
1 years ago and bound in fine white parch- 
nning wheel of the sort used in spinning 
r three generations ago, and a set of old- 
ned cooking utensils. The denors were Dr. E. 
Repass and Mrs. A. P. Funkhouser. 
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At the last meeting of the Harrisonburg Educational 
Association, held at the Normal, various members gave 
reminiscent sketches of their experiences and observa- 
tions at various other institutions of learning during 
the past summer. Columbia University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, the Summer School of the South, 
and the University of Chicago were among the institu- 
tions discussed. The meetings of this association are 
held monthly at the Normal School and the Harrison- 
burg High School alternately. 

The music Department has grown to such propor- 
tions as to make it necessary to employ Miss Elizabeth 
of Harrisonburg, a graduate of the 
Baltimore, to with 


Harris, recent 


Peabody Conservatory of assist 
the piano instruction. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The first of a series of high grade entertainments 
in the Lyceum Course for the session 1917-1918 was 
given on Friday evening, October 12th, when Llora 
Hoffman, prima donna soprano, who made her musi- 
cal debut in America a year ago, rendered a most 
interesting program to a large and appreciative audience. 
Many music lovers from Fredericksburg were present 
and enjoyed, with the students, this artist,of rare ability. 

President E. H. Russell addressed the local teachers 
associations of Lancaster and Northumberland counties 
on November Ist and 2nd, respectively. 

Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., has delivered addresses at 
county teachers’ institutes during October and early 
Northampton, October 13th; 
News, October 20th; 


November, as follows: 
York, October 20th; Newport 
Spotsylvania, November 2nd. 

The county institute held at Spotsylvania Court- 
house on November 2nd was addressed by W. T. Hodges 
and a number of teachers from the Fredericksburg Nor- 
mal School. 

The literary societies of the Fredericksburg Normal 
have organized for the year, and the work promises to 
go forward vigorously. 

The Young Woman’s Christian Association has taken 
as its slogan, “Every girl enrolled as a Bible student.” 
The Association has divided the school into classes, 
which will be conducted by different members of the 
faculty, under the auspices of the association. The 
work is starting off under very favorable conditions. 

The association also has under way plans for the 
annual bazaar, to be given in December. 

The total enrollment of the school is 268. The junior 
class is the banner class, having enrolled 86 members. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


BLacksBurG, VaA., October 17, 1917. 


With three members of the faculty and the registrar 
of the college away on a year’s leave of absence to 
engage in war, the session 1917-18 at the Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute is now well under way. The existence 


of war is reflected to a certain extent in the student 
body, through the failure to return of some of last 


CHE 


year’s upper issinen, and the necessary readjustment 
of affairs in the military department and corps organiza- 
tion, but the anti ted falling off in attendance has not 


mater! 


(he registration to date, October 17th, is slightly 
in advance of that on the corresponding day last year, 
and only twenty less than for all three terms of the 
previous s¢ Practically the whole student body 


is in military this year, something unique in the history 


of the institution, and the president states that he has had 
requests from only about fift en men for exemption from 
drill. In each case this was asked because of physical dis- 
tudent 
kind of work that made it 


wiiete aan 4 “ 
ability, or because the was engaged in some 


impossible for him to attend 
formati 


In view of the war conditions now prevailing, and 
the furt ct that the business world is offering un- 
us t g men and boys to go to work 
instead ot to college, it is very gratifying to the presi- 
dent t : f Virginia’s young men enrolled 
as: st the V. FP. i There has never been a 
peri I when educated men were iS 
m ll be more in demand next 
ve ( » matter whether the war is 
ove ent 1s urging all vo 1e1 
not called into milit ervice to prosecute their edu- 
cation vigorously the best means of preparation for 
thie At nal man with an education will 


same man Can with 


out t 1 
Profes s B ind Bright of the Civil Engineer- 
ing Department, are serving in the U. S. Army as 
captal of engineer corps, the former now waiting 
ord t ome in Williamsburg, and the latter drill- 
ing recruit t Camp Le Captain C. C. Carson, com- 
mal ( s last term, is with his regiment in 
France, and the registrar, T. P. Campbell, Jr., is at the 
aviation school of Cornell University for preliminary 
tra \ll of these men were granted a year’s leave 
oO i 1 e€ al the three hundred or more 
r( t f the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
now tiie ( try in the wart 
Pr ! T Begg al a Bright have been 
distributed among the other members of the Engineering 
Department, Prof Burkhart and Randolph carry- 
ing on the greater part of the work, and the duties of 
the gist divided, with Professor Dabney 
S. Lancaster acting as registrar pro tem. Major William 
F. Stone, U. S. A. (¢ t Artillery Corps, has been de- 
tailed as « nt at the college and is carrying on 
the inte military training begun by Captain Carson 


last spring Post-graduates and special students are 
in military 
The first 


the Lee and the 


this year and drills are held twice daily. 


meetings for the year of the two literary 


societies, Maury, have been held, with 


a large attendance of new and old members. Arrange- 


ments are being made for at least three intercollegiate 


debates during the session and this year, for the first 


time, a certain amount of credit will be allowed in the 
English Department for work in the literary societies. 
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the student body gives the 
Methodists 


Episcop aliar 


Pdallans 


A religious census ot 
follows: 


IOI ; 


church affiliations of the men as 


114; 
Baptists, 20; 


160; Baptists, Presbyterians, 


87; Christian Lutherans, 16; Roman 


other denominations, 17. The ministers 


Catholics, 12; 


of the several churches in Blacksburg are the cl 


lains of the college and, acting in turn, hold morning 
65 


prayers daily except Sunday. All cadets are required t 


1 


attend these exercises, as well as Sunday morning 


vices at some one of the town churches. The chap. 
lains keep in touch with the students, as far as it 
possible to do so, and a number of the latter atte: 
Sunday schools and young peoples’ societies of 
respective churches. 

Horatio S. 


the Agricultural College, has been in South Caroli 


Stahl, associate professor ot biology 


a month, engaged in a survey of plant diseases for t 
Federal Government. 

John W. Stull, of Oriskaney, who has been non 
Botetourt 


of Delegates, is a graduate of the V. P. I., class 


by the Democrats ot county for the H 
and is now president of the General, Alumni Ass 
William G 
the Experiment Station at Tucuman, 
is returned to V. P. |. an 


Harris, class of 1911, who has beet 
Argentine Re 


1 


lic, for two years, hi 


associate in the Chemistry Departm«s 


State Experiment Station. 
F. M. Waring, class of 1898, has just been 
engineer of 


tests for the Pennsylvania Railr« 





P. I. man at the head of his professiot 


Pennsylvania has the largest and most ex} 


ipped laboratory for this work in the United St 


if not in the world. 


SCHOO! 


EAST RADFORD NORMAL 
Arrangements have been made to more full 
with a number of « 
problems through lectures by disting 
Henry Oldys, of Washingt 


course of lectures on “Bird Cons 


the students this session 
and Sor ial 


specialists. Dr. 


1 11 
has delivered a 


tion and Bird Music and the Place of Bu 
Economy of Nature.” Dr. Ennion G. Williams, 
Health Commissioner, has spoken on the “O 
of the School Teacher as a Leader in (¢ 


Health and Sanitation.” Dr. E. F. Kahle ¢ 
i educational value of 
Philadelphia, 


Johnson, of 


with the 


course of lectures dealing probl 
education of the “Feeble-Minded and > 
Children.” Dr. J. T. Maston, Secretary 2 
Board of Charities and Corrections, gave 
“The Dependent and Helpless Members 5 
Several educational lecturers and speakers 
before the student body during October and 
The literary societies of the Normal Sch: _ I 


Most of the stu ts 1! 
institution are active members of these soci 


very flourishing condition. 


programs are not only planned to be interesting 
value. The new hall tor * 16 
Pocahontas Society is being refurnished and cecoré" 


have some educational 
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rge number of books have been added to the 
This new collection consists largely of books 

lish, and includes many of the great English 
es and translations from foreign languages. 
number of books on history and sociology are 
in the collection. All departments in thd in- 
were represented in this new selection of books 
brary. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


report to the War Department, Captain James 
of the Twenty-second Infantry, who was de- 
nake the annual government inspection, gives 
nia Military Institute the highest possible rat- 

His report is in substance as follows: 
is institution essentially military, or is the 
rely a single feature? Essentially military. 
attached to the 


The highest degree. 


t degree of importance is 


uction by the faculty ? 


change in the War Department classifica 
ble? No. 
t already classified, what classification should 
M. C. 

officer on duty at this institution cordially 

the faculty in matter of military instruc- 
cipline ? 


stated. 


Give explicitly your reasons for the 
Yes. Statement of officer and from 
he students required to be continuously in 
nd do they lead as far as the surrounding 
can reasonably be expected to permit a mili- 
In other words, are the conditions such as 
them constantly with a sense of being under 
Yes. 


hat extent is the military spirit developed 


liscipline ? 


To the greatest extent. 

vhat degree of zeal is military duty per- 
\With the greatest degree. 
was the general appearance of the cadets 

Excellent. 
the requirements of par. 27, G. O. 70 W. D. 
the time allowed the Military Department, 
Yes. 


the requirements of par. 28, G. O. 70 W. D. 


mplied with ? 
course of instruction, been fully complied 


e efficiency in infantry instruction and train- 
tly advanced to warrant devoting time to 
Yes. 


he military instruction of such an extent and 


in artillery and other branches? 


as to qualify the average graduate for a 
Yes. 


he military professor eligible for this detail? 


as a lieutenant of volunteers ? 


he satisfactory to the authorities of the in- 
Yes. 
\re the retired non-commissioned officers satis- 
tory? Yes, 


17. Do the conditions warrant the continuance of 
the detail at this institution of an officer as professor of 
military science and tactics? Yes. 


SUMMARY OF INSPECTION 


1. Conference with the Superintendent; cordially 
received. 


2. Review and inspection; arms and equipment: 


Excellent. Marching and military appearance: Excel 
lent. 

3. Battalion parade. Excellent. 
4. Guard Mount: Excellent. 
5. Battalion drill; close order: Excellent. 
6. Inspection of records, etc.: Excellent. 
Gymnasium exhibit: Excellent. 
8. Rifle Drill by freshman class: Excellent. 
g. Company drill, close order: Excellent. 
10. Company drill, extended order: Excellent 
11. Squad drill, under corporals: Excellent 
12. Artillery drill: 


13. Signalling, flag, semaphore, heliograph, buzzer: 


Excellent. 


Excellent. 
14. First Aid: 


15. Topography: 


Excellent. 
Excellent. 


16. Calisthenics: Excellent. 


17. Bayonet exercise, with and without opponent 


Excellent. 

18. Inspection of armory: Excellent. 
19. Extended order, fire control: Excellent. 
20. Inspection of barracks: Excellent. 


21. Inspection of messing facilities: Excellent 


22. Met senior and junior classes and_ inspected 
R. O. T. C.: Excellent. 
23. Field exercises; rear-guard: Excellent. Delay- 


ing action by rear guard: Excellent. Advance guard :° 


Attack by 


of main body: 


Excellent. advance guard and deployment 


Reconnoissance and 
sketch 


Excellent. 


Excellent. com 


bat patrols: Excellent. Position submitted by 


cadet officer of defensive: 

24. Answers to special questions for R. O. T. ¢ 
units (a), (b) and (c). Yes. 

25. This school is organized and conducted like the 
U.S. Military Academy. 

The military is factor. 


the dominant Discipline is 


of prime importance. It is a most valuable asset to the 


military educational system of the government 


(Signed ) Jas. E. WAR 
Captain 22nd Infantr [Inspector 
Colonel Claudon, chief of the French Military Mis 


sion of Information to the United States, has sent to 
General E. W. Nichols, superintendent of the V 


Military Institute, a series of documents made by the 


Iirgillla 
photographic section of the French Army. They con- 
tain photographs of battle fields, trenches and towns of 
Northern France, and present a vivid and graphic pic 
ture of actual conditions at the front. 

The series contains the following inscription: “To 
General E. W. Nichols, superintendent of the Virginia 


Some photographs 


Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 








PHE 


taker the tre Honor and the sword — may 
thie Ne 
( ( the Frencl Military Mis- 
S1Or to 1 ‘ 
| ( f those who do not 
eal Ie} » ft France witl 
“' S or so, a number of 
device t Colonel Claudon has 
writte + ( thre ene t ot the \ t= 
i. “Wes bout th bject. H 
Sai\ 
lo be t ¢ ( Idiers and bec use wt 
ire 1 te ourselves more espe 


is neces ( nent beyond thi nd 
ret acc l ith the comm« 
colloquia t t vy, with the language 
spoken ever } ( Otherwise, though ha 
ing th milttary terms and ex 
press Ives ina wild, even 1n 
the « t¢ 

“Cor tly t t t elect some good books 
interesting at pure in tongue as possible, and 
telling militar tori I should advise you to get 
‘Les Memoires du General Baron Marbot,’ very inter 
esting, very thrilling, a splendid account of the most 
famous piso les duri ¢ the wars of the revolution and 


this book. Apply to 


Librairie Hechete, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. And 
then it would be profitable for the men to subscribe to 
such Frenel vspapers Le Temps and Le Matin, 
and to rea ecially in them the military accounts. 


“By such reading, your young men will learn at the 


same time the French common language and have in a 


ort time a good lot of military terms and ex- 


very sl 


pressions od 


Following this advice, tl idets are planning a sys- 
tematic Frenc ( e supplementary to their 
courses in Frencl t the titute under Colonel Le M 
Pattor Fy nd Spanish 

Phe ( t libe rally in a self det ial 
sort ot va r t fund Tor the soldiers in 
France | f iall contribution from his 
monthly allow rom each cadet in barracks 

NI RSITY OF VIRGINIA 

The ninety-fourth session of the University of Vir- 
ginia ope it 1 loss t ibout 30 per cent of the 
student body, based on the enrollment figures for last 
vear. J lepart t has been the greatest suf- 
ferer, with the. exception of the Graduate Department, 


which, Il last year. 

The War Economy Committee, composed of mem- 
bers of the faculty, made a rigid investigation of condi- 
several changes 
The East 
Range dormitories have been vacated with the exception 


students who agreed to furnish their own heat 


tions at the University suggested 


for the curtailment of the financial expenditure. 


of a few 
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if permitted to remain there. The Educational Buildj 
or Peabody Hall has been | : 


a Classr 


abandoned as 








hall The library is being closed at 4:00 o'clock 
It iter t O 1 ht session, in order to Save 
hel eat managing expens It will require $8 
to keep the library open at night and there is s 


Military training under the direction of Lieute: 
j retired, has enlisted mor 
7 r cent. of the school enrollment. Drill 


week 


is the off day and 


held four days a with a recitat 





Saturday 
A eae. ee 


1 
Ww ¢ I] as most other scnoo! 


Phe drills are held on Lambeth 


duties are dispensed 


Field, the big athlet : 


field, un ler the mmedti te direction of student ot 
Pwo ns, comprising seven companies of 
proximately xtv men each, make up the Universit 


Virginia Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, as it is « 
It is hoped that the 


ment will furnish uniforms for the corps, but 





definite has been determined as yet concerning t 
Drills in the school of the soldier, footwork and setting 


Jireur'§ 





rcises have been given and it is intended that 1 


up exe 
training in the manual of arms begin immediately. 0: 4 
is 3 





hundred and fifty army rifles have been sent to the 
versity by the government for that purpose. 
Convocation Day, or the formal opening of scl 
was celebrated Thursday, October the 4th at noon 
students assembled by departments, marched into ‘ 
Hall, followed by the members of the faculty wearing 
their robes. President E. A. Alderman welcomed the 1 
students in a brief address, at the same time giving 


figures of enrollment to date. In the college the: 





419 enrolled; engineering 99, medicine 95, law 93 
eraduate 16. Although Dr. Alderman deplored this | 
yet he stated that he 


fact that the majority of the men lost have entered 





felt proud of it, in view of 


branch of military service 

Captain Armistead M. Dobie, formerly professor 

e University since 1907, but now aide to M 
commander of the National Arn ( 

Camp Lee, Petersburg, delivered a very virile and 

work 


ring talk on war and its Virginia representatives BS 


He showed the college man as the leader, even 

long experienced in routine military work. . . 
“War and Education” was the subject of Dr. Al 

man’s address of the day. He prophesied sig 

changes in the educational system of the world 

the next decade The University can no longet ; 

clusive: it must be inclusive, and make its influence te! e 

by every person who can aid in the upbuilding 

world after this great conflict. Latin and Gr 

be taught in only such quantity and manner as to ins} , t] 

a man to high ideals without letting his aim W 

ethereal. With Democracy as the keyword the | nu 

sities of America must become leaders in the rest 

process.” He emphasized the science courses as Pet t 

of great future importance, and contrasted the 

disciplinary methods with America’s freedom in educt m 


tion, showing that a middle course should be sous" 


by the universities. 








ore ray geet 


me 


2 





THE 


rles Wilham Kent, 57 years old, professor in 

the Linden Kent Memorial School of English 
re, died Friday noon, October the 5th, at his 
\West Lawn. Dr. Kent was a man of national 
is an educator, lecturer and author, and his 
He had 

health for several months as the result of 
stroke in June. He had been connected with 
hy college enterprise since his attendance at 
ity in 1878. 


serious loss to the University. 


1 He traveled abroad and spent 
s in German universities, He was a member 
i Beta Kappa, and the Phi Kappa Psi fra- 
His funeral was held the Sunday following 
with interment in the University Cemetery. 
gs and obituary tributes of the most appre- 
racter were made upon the death of such an 

t Virginian. 
ssor C. Alfonso Smith, of the English Depart- 
nt to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. This 
her with Dr. Kent’s death, caused the dropping 
Professor J. C. Metcalf, of 
College, has been added to the faculty as a 
of English. 


English classes. 


Varsity football games have been canceled this year, 
ere will be the other yarsity teams of track, base- 
d basket-ball as usual. First-year men are being 
ized into teams, and already some hot contests 
een matched. A course in physical training has 
lled, which requires an hour of exercise each 
hether on some team or in the gymnasium. This 
he military training are both optional. 


School 
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The fall Germans, which are annual occasions of great 
social import, have been superceded by three dances to 
be given at the October 
25th, 26th and 27th. First-year men will be admitted to 
these dances, despite precedent. 


Fayerweather Gymnasium, 


An admission fee will 
be charged for the benefit of the soldiers in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital Corps, which has its head- 
quarters at the University Hospital. The opening dance 
will be a military ball, the second a formal dance, and 
the third an informal hop. Many out-of-town girls are 
expected, and a large attendance is practically assured, 
as these are the only social events on the calendar so far. 

The loss of so many old men has thrown open to the 
new men a world of opportunities, and at the same time 
left much work undone, which has to be completed by 
newly elected officers. It is intended to issue the an- 
nual, Corks and Curls, as usual, College Topics, the 
semi-weekly and the magazine are also in operation. 
The Glee and Dramatic Clubs and literary societies are 
continuing with enthusiasm, but the realities of war can, 
nevertheless, be felt. many 
At the University there 
have been organized special war courses in navigation, 
forestry, wireless telegraphy, meterology,, photography, 
etc. A Virginia Alumni Bureau will be established in 
Paris, France, where the boys at the front may come 
for rest and recreation. Lewis D. Crenshaw, present 
alumni secretary, will probably be sent to Paris to estab- 
lish the bureau. 


seriously Virginia has 


alumni in military service. 


News 





NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY CONTRACT AWARDED 
contract was let recently by the State Board 
tor libraries to the 

the State, the successful bidder being the 

1k Company, of Morristown, Tenn., which has 
contract with Tennessee. In a short time the 
State Board will publish a new list of library books, 


the furnishing of 


new and attractive propositions to the 


brary list has not been revised since I9II, and 
period since that time a number of books 
ut of print, occasioning some delay and con- 
furnishing libraries during last session. All 
ll be remedied as soon as the new library list 


| libraries are increasing in Virginia schools at 
f one library for each business day of the year, 
tal of approximately 340,000 volumes in thre 

libraries. Under the law, whenever the 
f a public school raise $15 for library purposes, 
| board of that district must contribute a like 

to which the State Board of Education adds $10, 
‘ing $40 as a nucleus. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN LOUDOUN 


The annual institute for white teachers of Loudoun 


county was held in Leesburg, Thursday and Friday, 
October 11th and 12th, with nearly all of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five teachers of the county in attend- 
ance. The newly appointed superintendent, Mr. O. L. 
Emerick, presided. Many interesting subjects were dis- 
the most important of “The 
Cigarette Evil in the School and How to Control It,” 


cussed, which were: 
“Our County Teachers’ Association and What It Can 
“What the Teacher Can Do To- 
ward Food Conservation in the Homes of Her Pupils,” 
“Hot Lunches for School Children,” and “Systems of 
Writing the Best and How to Teach It.” 
tions of physical exercises were given. 


Do for the Teachers,” 


Two exhibi- 


Miss Flannagan, the new school nurse for the county, 
was present and spoke. Mr. W. T. Hodges, State school 
inspector, addressed the teachers, urging them to have 
greater zeal and enthusiasm in their work and like the 
great master, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, to desire that their 
pupils drink from flowing fountains, not stagnant pools. 

Dr. Henry E. Jackson, of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, gave a splendid address on “The Discovery of the 
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School-house,” in whicl e clearly showed that the 
school-house, whic ly truly democratic and 
non-sectariat titut ( country, should be used 
by all the eopl 

Four del t e elect to attend the State 
Conter ( { t leachers’ Associa 
tio1 \ the rit of the teachers 
oined LN Secretar 

DELI \TES L\TTENTION! 
1] 4 October 22, 1917 


Phi ¢ ul one n the his 
tor ( thie \ % eacher Associatio1 
Detinite plat I ] ng 1 d ror et! larging the scope 
and extent of thr rk e feel that a more inten 

ve or ( we are to do anything 
that is wortl ] We have now about eight thousand 
members or 1 rl O pet nt of t total number oi 
white teacher in the Stat We are anxious this yeal 
for each organization to report the full 100 per cent 


Am preparing for the R ‘ke Conference a printed 
report, giving the standing of every district in the State 
gets the full credit of 


pon the State 


Please see that your organization 
100 per cent he Association 
are very heavy and to con the good work that has 
already been done, we need more 100 per cent districts. 
May we count on you for your full co-operation and in- 
this year? Yours in the service, 
Gro. W. Guy, 


Teachers’ 


terest 


Association 


Our Letter Box 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabyr 


best 


Prizes, are offered for the essays on one of the 


following subjects : 
1. The Teaching of 


League of Nations. 


Democracy as a Factor 
Open to seniors in normal s 
World 


Future? 


2. How Should the be Organized so 


Prevent Wars in the Open to seniors 
secondary scl 


Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty- 


given for the best essays in both sets 


yses March 1, 


lollars will 


Contest cl IQIS. 


must not exceed 5,000 words (a lengtl 


3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and must 


written, preferably in typewriting, on one side onl 
paper, 8x 10 inches, with a margin of at least 1 


Manuscripts not easily legible will not be consider: 


writer must not appear or 





VERY GRAVE PROBLEM, IN VIRGINIA 
Epitor JouRNAI 
from Governor Stuart has been 


Anti- 


The following lettet 


received this week in the office of the Virginia 


Tuberculosis Association 


RicHMOND, October 15, 1917. 


Hon. W. W. Baker, President Virginia Anti-Tuber- 
Richmond, Va 
Dear ( aptain I? 4) ye? 

Throughout my administration the conditions re- 
garding tuberculosis have given me great concern. The 
prevalence of the disease is a most serious problem 
I note ird of Health 


‘otal number of cases in the State as between 20,000 and 


that the State Be estimates the 


30,000, and the number of deaths last year reached a 
total of 4,000 \ truly shocking condition when we 
realize that the disease is pre ventable and curable 


Only an aroused public opinion can alter such condi- 


tions, and I wish to express my interest in the work of 
| 

deavors to create such senti- 

yuest that the newspapers 


weekly, their 


your association and its et 


ment. Particularly, do I ri 


of the State, both daily and will give 


valuable aid and influence to this great cause, so vitally 


essay, which should be accompanied by a letter giving c 
the writer’s name, school, and home address, and sent 
to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, Ameri 
School Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, Bostor 
Mass.. not later than March 1, 1918. Essays should he pls 
mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of the prizes will be made at the annua 
meeting of the league in July, 1918. 

Information concerning literature on the subject maj 
be obtained from the Secretary. 
important to all the people of the Commonwealth 
understand that you plan to carry on a campaig! 
increased facilities in order to provide treatment 
some of the men rejected for this cause by the Exen 
tion Boards. I wish you all success in this good wor! . 
and trust that you may have the full support 


people. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) H. C. St 


Captain Baker stated to-day that the State Associa K 
tion was endeavoring to procure a complete 
men rejected because of tuberculosis by the Exer 
An effort will be made to provid 
The Red U 


means of establishing 


Boards. 
beds at Catawba for some of these men. 
Seal sale will be used as a 
War Tuberculosis Campaign Fund for the maintenant ng 
of rejected men, tuberculous soldiers and thei 
Educational 


’ 


at Catawba. The Co-Operative 
are planning to co-operate in this work. 

Acnes D. RANDOLPH, 

Executive Secretar) 

Va. Anti-Tuberculosis Ass 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





county, the two high schools opened the 

mber. The rural schools opened Octo- 
FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 

of the fear of infantile paralysis, the 


schools did not open on the r1th as 
1 the 25th instead. 
J. P. McCLUER, Supt. 


uty schools with a term of nine months 
her 24th. Schools with a term of less 
nths opened October tst. 


CHAS. P. COWHERD, Supt. 


of labor is causing many pupils to be 


ne. Otherwise the schools of Pulaski 
od condition. 


E. L. DARST, Supt. 


Rockbridge county that were to open 
i8th were postponed until October 2nd 
count of prevalence of infantile paralysis. 

EARLE K. PAXTON, Supt. 


cult to get teachers with certificates, espe- 
red schools in 


ood enrollment. 


\ccomac county. Schools 


Q Measles in a_ few 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
mpton county the high school enrollment 
laily attendance is 8 per cent greater than 
are looking forward to a most success- 


E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 
schools of Gloucester county opened for 


er 13th. Enrollment very good. Experi- 
ificulty in obtaining teachers. 

R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
ng apparatus and thoroughly modern and 
nd toilet facilities installed in the white 
lliamsburg. All schools put in repair for 


H. E. BENNETT, Supt. 
appointed chairman for the county of 
Food-Card-Pledge Campaign” to be 

veek commencing October 21st, I am now 
ize for that work. It takes time, and I 
dificult to get out amongst the schools. 
opened after the middle of September 
on October 8th. Teachers are scarce. 
FRANK T. WEST, Supt. 


In Botetourt county, due to the employment of pupils 
in canning factories and apple orchards, the attendance 
for the current month has been reduced. 
ning to run 146 schools (rooms). 


E. A. PAINTER, Supt. 


We are plan- 


All high schools in Rockingham county opened dur- 
ing September. The attendance is not full, owing to 
fear of infantile paralysis on the part of patrons. The 
graded schools and one and two-room schools will open 
October 8th. 


JOHN C. MYERS, Supt. 


All Loudoun county schools of eight and nine months’ 
term opened in September. Other schools open during 
Addition to Hillsboro building 


is nearing completion and promises to make one of our 


first week in October. 
best looking buildings. New county school nurse ex- 
pected soon. 
O. L. EMERICK, Supt. 

We intended opening all the high schools of Nelson 
county on September 17th, but labor is so scarce for 
the gathering of apples that oniy five opened before 
October 1st. On October Ist, al! schools for which we 
have teachers secured opened. There is a scarcity of 
teachers, both white and colored. ° 


B. M. WAILES, Supt. 


All schools in King George county opened October 
8th, and so far as I know, there are no vacancies. 

The schools of Stafford county opened in Aquia and 
Rock Hill October Ist, 
October 8th. 


the first week in October, which interrupted school at- 


the other two districts 


The Fredericksburg Fair coming during 


and in 


tendance, it was deemed best to begin on the &th. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


In Isle of Wight county the high schools at Smith- 
field and Windsor have opened with large enrollment. 
At Windsor two extra teachers have been added, one in 
high school and one in grammar grade department, and 
this school has been advanced to four-year high school. 
Laboratories for scientific and agricultural work have 
been put in both of these schools. 


GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 


The large number cited in my September report as 
having 40 or more in one room is due largely to the 
springing up of new mining interests in Russell county, 
and hence bringing in more people and settling them 
more closely together. The attendance has heretofore 
fallen off as the weather became colder. 


R. N. ANDERSON, Supt. 
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In Spotsylvania county, the schools at Chancellor 


and Spotsylvania opened on September 20th, with a 
better attendance than last year. Spotsylvania has built 
a concert Iding to street, which adds 


te walk from bui 
much to the appearance of the grounds. 
J. H. CHILDS, Supt. 


This has been the most difficult year to secure 
teachers that we have experienced in Warwick and 
York counti ind at this time, we are in need of a 
teacher for high school work The enrollment of boys 
is very st! d we are sure it will be very little better 
this vear High wage ire ittracting the boys; they are 


neglecting 1 great opportunity for good pay. 

.. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
All of the white schools in Southampton county 
opened this session on the same day, September 13th, 
but as we shall probably have to declare a vacation of 
about two weeks for o rural schools, in order to per- 
mit children to help save the cotton crop, the labor 
situation being so acute in this section. We think this 


will be best for the schools and farmers alike, as the at- 


tendance will be greatly affected if the schools remain 
open 
G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
Several of our oldest, as well as our best teachers 


Alexandfia schools 
We 


began. 


have given up their positions in our 


and accepted positions in the government service. 


ions since the session 


have had a few resignat 


It is becoming secure the necessary num- 


ber of teachers to run the schools and a greater prob- 


lem to keep them after we get them. I think, however, 


conditions will from now on. The enrollment 


Improve 


in our primary and grammar grades has exceeded that of 


last year, while the high school enrollment has fallen 
off about 15 per cent 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
Opening of schools in Greene county was delayed 
on account of infantile paralysis until October Ist, 


] +1] 


except the Stanardsville High School, which opened on 


September 17th. Several schools not supplied with 


teachers 
Madis¢ mn 


fantile paralysis for several weeks, therefore, we have 


has been quarantined against in- 


county 


unable to any schoois during month of 


We have been notified by the County Board 


been open 
September 
of Health that 
15th, on which date all schools will open. 


able to | We 


teachers 
twelve in addition to what we have, also short of 


the quarantine will be lifted by October 
We are un- 
employ colored need ten or 
four 
or five white teachers 


J. N. MILLER, Supt 


All white schools of Charles City, James City and 
New Kent counties opened on the 1oth of September. 
A one-day teachers’ meeting was held on the 7th. In 
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nearly every case, the teacher’s salary has been incresy 


This applies to both white and colored teachers. a 
enrollment for the division shows a decrease 5; - “ 
per cent. This is probably due to the pressing need ;, a 
help on the farm and in the home. The average o. “A 


tendance for the first month this year shows a; 
crease of 1.5 per cent over the first month last , 
The county school boards have made, with the a 
ance of the State and Federal aid appropriations 
cient to employ three home demonstration agents (on 
for each county) instead of two as in previous y J 
These three agents, working through the schools, 
be of great service in conducting the food conseryatir. 
campaign. The two colored industrial supervisors 
been retained as in former years. The colored s 
will open on the 8th of October. 

A. C. COOPER, Supt 


The trustees and superintendent of Surry ¢ 


cheerfully concede that our supervisors are our | 
school officials. The board, together with the cou 
of our two small towns, Claremont and Dendron, rea 
ing the present high cost of school operation, have g 


us the following school levy rates for IQI7 ta 


Blackwater District, 25 


(by special law), $1.45; Cobham 


County levy 30 cents, 


District 


Claremont 


District, 25 cents; Dendron District (rate sufficient t 
produce revenue appropriated) 60 cents; Guilford Ds 
All white schools were in operatior 

The 


will average a little more than 165 days. 


trict, 25 cents. 
or before September 11th. term for the « 

The enrollment 

during the month was very satisfactory, considering the = 
We have plenty 

but no infantile paralysis. 


L. N. SAVEDGE, Supt 


VISITS 


great shortage of labor on farms. 


diphtheria, 


Division 


\ccomac ee taS AAS TD lide Cceaeraaakania ; Qf 
Albemarle 
\lexandria city 

Alexandria county .... See ne eee 13 
Alleghany ) 
Craig f 
Amelia, 12 | 
Nottoway, 5 | 
Amherst 
Appomattox 


Augusta 
Bath 
Bedford 
Bland 
Botetourt 
Bristol 
Brunswick 


3uchanan 
Buckingham 
Buena Vista 
Campbell 
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) ; Isle of Wight, 3;....... .....Only 2 schools 
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open 
open 


open 


open 


53 


44 
18 


79 


74 











STUDENTS OF THE SHORT.STORY 
In English will not care to overlook one of the few available volumes which gives 
in convenient and usable form the necessary material for a short story course. 


@ SHORT STORIES, OLD AND NEW 


By C. ALPHONSO SMITH 


Prevides this needed material, and in addition, furnishes introductory studies 
which help the reader to the most intelligent reading and appreciation. 


THE STORIES 


Esther—Old Testament. Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Ali Baba and the Forty Robbers— The Outcasts of Poker Flat—Harte. 
The Arabian Nights. Markheim—Stevenson. 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving. The Necklace—Maupassant. 

The Gold-Bug—Poe. The Man Who Would be King— 

A Christmas Carol—Dickens. Kipling. 

The Great Stone Face—Haw'thorne. The Gift of the Magi—O. Henry. 


48 Cents 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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(Orange 
Page 
Patrick 
Peterbsurs 
Pittsylvani 
Portsmouth 
Powhatan 
Prince Edward 


Prince George 


Sussex 
Princess Anne 
Prince Willian 
Pulaski 
Radford 


Rappahannock ) 
Warren , 
Ricl mond city 
Richmond county 
Westmoreland 


Roanoke city 
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34 Rockbridge 


ssseeesses 45  Kockingham 
No schools open Russell 
Scott 
Shenandoah 
Smyth 


Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Staunton 
Suffolk 

37. «Surry 


ee Tazewell 
68 Warwick, 18 
\ ork, 26 


Washington 

Williamsburg 
13. Wise 

W \ the 


207 indicate missing reports. 
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Note: Zero indicates no visits made; three peri 














Roanoke county 43 
+> oe ° ° a a + ° o+ 
i oa ¢ ° ' 
Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development : ! 
q Successor to Dixie School of Richmond, Va.) ‘ ' No other Educational Journal ‘ 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL i ; i 
Corrective psychology for Backwardness, Speech Defects, ¢ é can take the place of your own ' 
§ Nervous Irritability, etc. School subjects taught. é ' ¢ 
In keeping with latest research in psychology and medicine. ¢ ? c i ! ' 
Ginsatehien. Susan, = toa - rl paces ' : State paper. Subscribe now: ; 
Alice C. Hinckley, M. A., Director Box 25, Rosemont, Pa H ‘ } 
om - + + ° + 
+> o—-0- 0 —-0-—-0 ° ° 
i I Want Every White Teacher in Virginia. 
to Know Me as a Personal Friend 


BOX 68, 





| The Teachers Protective Union 
WILL SAVE YOU 


+ Worriment in time of disability 
+ accident, sickness or quarantine and provide 
+} a pension for old age and funeral benefits 
at death. Write me today for an application. 


through 





Dues $10.00 per year 
Payable quarterly if desired. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 


RICHMOND, VA. 





= —-0-—-0-—-0-—-0-—-0-— -0- — -0- — -0- — -0- > -0- > -0- — -0- — -0-— -0- = -0- — -0- = -0- = -0- = -0- = > 
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Goo eee + ° 0-0 o> 

' 4 é 

First Announcement of Some 

7 . e 

Virginia NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 

' _ n Chiefly for Junior High Schools 

j 7 

| Military Institute {| | SPANISH | 

: Poco a Poco. By Guillermo Hall. $1.00 

' s . — ha a Uses direct method 

Collegiate, Technical teigpellgg oxic ; 

' ¢ Teatro de Ensueno. By Martinez Sierra. 

| oJ Sdited by Aurelio M. Espinosa, socents ? 

; Military $ Seusiene’ a a oe. diated 

; GERMAN 

{ Ein Anfangsbuch. By Laura B. Crandon. 

é q A book for beginners. 90 cents 

' Many illustrations. 7 

é 7 Semi-direct method 

| 4 

SCIENCE 

é ¢ Science for Beginners. By Delos Fall. $1.28 

' A book for junior high schools. 

; $ A new kind of science book. — Illustrated. 

| READING 

§ ; ¢ Paz and Pablo. By Addie F. Mitchell. 48 cents 

; 4 A story of child life in the Philippines. 

j 4 For grades 3 to 5. Illustrated. 4 

; Let us write you more tn detail about them 

; For information, address . 

_—e tied. teat ” {= World Book Company 

H ost Adjutant, V. Mi. 1., Lexington, Va. Restant Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York } 

+ -—-° + © ° ° ° ° + 

eames ° += os . . + 
; 

FREE TO TEACHERS “Worth While Stories” $1.50 copy 

' t F 8 foo Sunting Fle Si - 4 ° ¢ 4 

| eta 5x8 foot Buncing Pag, a sitk Tiag 248 f | (4 sandardized book of stories, guaranteed to 

' f Washington, Lincoln or Wilson (20 x 26 please!) 

: s), or a high-grade Pencil Sharpener : 

FOR YOUR SCHOOL ROOM “Essentials of Mechanical Drafting” 

+! ng your pupils dispose of our quality Lead a 

\ ls or Picture Post Cards, as selected. A $2.50 3 By Frank. $1.50 copy. 

ord for ~ —— —— or a $5.00 order 

r Flag or Framec *icture. 

‘ s sell at 5 cents cau, aan ecards at 10 cents { r MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

: b ck ige of ten high-grade cards. Assortment 

ete tee "aes bade prepaid. Satisfaction { Send for Catalogue of Primary Supplies, etc. 

: THE LEE COMPANY, (Dept. 21) Saginaw, (W. S.) Michigan ¢ 17th and Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

to o—-e + + oe ° ° ” sles il 

. oe aii - v ” si in ~ a 

; ° 

' . . . . 

When Answering Advertisements Kindly Mention 

: ie | 

\ > 

| 

' VIRGINIA JOURNAL 9¢#& EDUCATION 

i , 

' 4 

$029.0. - ©. 2 +a ° o> 
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‘ . e 2 e e Ch ill 
arlottesville | 

i U ty of V ~~ 
} niversity O IrQinla, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President ; 
\ 

The following Departments of study are represented: ; 

I. THE COLLEGE 

Sy virtue of the elective system unde rgraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- \ 

year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (C ultural or V ecational). ; 

Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offe red in Field Astronomy, : 

P Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, j 
Meteorology, P mee Geography, Widen Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- ; 

‘ Plane Surveying, Photography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. } 
F tography, Voakes, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. H 
| II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES m 
[his Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The H 

degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. ; 

III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- ; 

cal I ngineering and requiring for their comp le tion four years eac h. ' 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

F The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. \ 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE j 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; H 

advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. i 

VI. SUMMER SCHOOL a 

The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high ‘ 

school principals, teachers and school administrators. 1 

: Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- \ 
; duced to a minimum. Send for C atalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
. o—-0-—-0 <0 o-—-0-—-0 -- o—e oe - ' 
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11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. | 
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Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake i 

; almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 

' Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 
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‘RADFORD STATE} College o 
| ’ 
| names * ; 
NORMAL SCHOOL} } q@qt . 
¢ 
Luan «alt arp ; 
— ¢ 
_ ' 
> 
s all the courses usually offered i { ; ! 
be ; » ae = - y ee I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., ¢ 
Normal School. Trains teachers for ‘ B.S. A.M ' 
‘ . ° . avi. bd 
Grade, for the Grammar Grade, F ; 
School, Household Arts, Manual Arts j II—Normal Courses to prepare young men #? 
r Special Courses for-the work of Principals, Superin- 4 
oe > tendents of Schools, etc. 
. 
{ I]1I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
: : High School Graduates. 
Graduate Courses leading to the § at Sener Seen ; 
s degree. > ¢ IV—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. ¢ 
é 
cone ¢ V—Normal Academy for those not having : 
F College entrance. State scholarships 4 
State Scholarships. for young men preparing to be teachers. ; 
¢ 
mois Loan Fund ' 
1 > e ve ‘ 
talogue, Booklet of Views, and full 5 ¢ 
welts + ¢ For catalogue and particulars, address ' 
, ? 
> . 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President , { Williamsburg, Va. } 
ad - : = j H 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. ; 
¢ 
° ° on} - + 
os . - + - + 
q ' 
THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT i Virginia Polytechnic Institute ; 
<aelacaaste. { { and | 
’ 7 . . . 
Don’t go thru an- + Agricultural and Mechanical College j 
other year with window ¢ ore H 
shades that are more ¢ Blacksburg, Virginia : 
> - - . i] 
bother than good. The 4 A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and ¢ 
window shade has an } Engineering. 
important bearing on Fifteen degree courses offered. H 
the health and welfare } Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. : 
of the child. , Winter Short Course in Agriculture. é 
, A corps of fifty-three professors and in- } 
Naturally the child ¢ structors. ' 
should be the first con- Expenses for the session to a state student, t 
sideration in the school, ¢ $307-75- — ¢ 
but light and ventilation Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- | 
3 plied with baths and fresh water from a spring ; 
should be the second regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. ¢ 
consideration. Military Science and Tactics—Commandant | 
. U. S. Officer detailed by the government. Unit ; 
prairie he Gorren Sues , of Reserved Officers’ Training Corps. + 
a. Tae Cae Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- } 
— eS ae ag Face nations held the week preceding the opening 4 
ey ave: comanred : a < ' 
: t, in fact, cannot get out of order. | of the session. ; 
: ustalled the Window Shade Problem is ¢ Session always opens on the Wednesday 4 
ibe I times a 
: se -arest the 21st of September. ' 
1 doing your school shopping this year be snes : P F ; 
Bure fy Deaper’s Window Shade. Write Summer School conducted each summer for j 
Por our catalog , six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- ¢ 
mencement. ' 
uther O. Draper Shade Co. { | J. D. EGGLESTON, President. H 
SPICELAND, IND. | $ Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
, 
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and the Flags of our Allie 
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: “a OLD GLORY’S place now is in every 
school yard and every school room in the State Department of Public Instruction 





















































} | land. Love of country no less than duty demands this OF INDIANA 
4d show of the colors. Next to the Stars and Stripes put Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1918 
the flags of the Allies. To WHom Irv May ConceRN: 
j leachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Com 
} with the flags of the nations fighting for liberty; fight- of Anderson, Indiana, It gives me pleasure to say t 
i ing to preserve what our forefathers won for usin’76. I personally know the members of this firm and can « 
i es sige ee av PATRIOTS’ DAY : i in positive terms that they are reliable and responsibie 
; You can make ¢ very day PA x » AX ane Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the sciwl 
without a cent of expense, through the help of your s a very excellent one. 
scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for Very truly yours, 
decoration. We are the originators of this plan and (Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 





have already given away over 50,000 American flags 
to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 





1 


OFFER NO. 1 

We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national colors or assorted with portrait | 
Washington, Lincoln and James Whiteomb Riley They are beauties. Your pupils easily will sel 
10 cents each Return the $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches 
juality, mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE 

OFFER NO. 2 
U. S. Flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast colors. The stripes are sewed and t 
stars embroidered on both sides his flag will stand the weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or 
This is the flag for all practical purposes Carry it in your class par: att _ Rally round it as you sing 
Star-Spangled Banner. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE. 

OFFER NO. 3 

To proudly place next to the Stars and Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ Flags, each 161! 

inches, mounted on staffs with ornaments. There are five of them: Amefican, French, English, Russia 


Italian. New history is being made so fast every day that it is hard to keep pace with events of tre! 
the colors of the nations who are fights 


QS eee 
aibdiie 





We will send a high-grade standard 





mportance. As battles are fought and won it will help you show t I ions 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth. These flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside ornam 
We will send them for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each — FREE 
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OFFER NO. 4 


handsome silk flags of the Allies, five of them, American, French Englis 










We have secured sets of 


sian and Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches and mounted on staffs with ornaments. You will be ¢ 
use these beautiful flags any whe re. They are rich enough to grace any well appointed home no less tha ' 
ill the glories won by Joffre, Haig, and the brave boys on the battle fronts 





school room They re 
Marne and along the 
the selfis h cruelties of 
Britannia’s fleet which has kept the German navy bottled up. For the 
will send the lot — FREE 

OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Wash- 
ngton and Liberty, Lincoln and Freedom, 
and Wilson and Humanity. You will be de- 
lighted with our wonderful ‘*Oil-Process” 
paintings of these great Americans. They are 
wonder pictures, showing the artists’ touch 
found in the original, the brush marks, rich 
colorings, and pigments just as they were 
laid on the canvas. As durable and beau- 
tiful as the originals. Can be washed and 
will never fade. These portraits are 13 


Selgian front You will want the tri-color of glorious France which stood firm ag 
imperialism and saved the civilization of the world. You will want the fag 
sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each 


5x 16 
inches in a 1% ineh gilded frame. For the 
sale of 35 buttons you may choose one pic- 
ture; for the sale of 60 buttons, two pie- 
tures, and for the sale of 75 buttons, we 
will send all three pictures — FREE. 











OFFER NO. 6 


This fine “encil Sharpener, not the small kind for standard pe 
for every pencil from the smallest to the largest. Does not break tl 
saves time as well For both hard and soft pencils. For the sale of <0 
10 cents, we will send you the Vencil Sharpener — FREE. 


he Nineteen years ago we began this plan of giving flags to 

: FREE. We are the oldest company of the kind. Established 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers among teachers throug 
United States. 


Simply Fill In and Mail Coupon Below to Us. 


\ 


138 Meridian St., ae Ind. 
Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riles - 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 
Gentlemen:—Send me postpaid... sascncdl Wis, 
(cross out the kind you don’t w ant). AS a as sold I will remit you the proceeds and y 
me, all charges prepaid,... 
Sign your name and address in 





(State the number of offer you accept) 


WEATIG © ocvcceccniccdecuseacceceunessancccosonssoncoencesconcout/iessonerseecesossassenessooneons a TRAE NS O EE PEE 
State ... 


City 
Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our spe 
ing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 138 Meridian St. Aaieccon, Hil 





"2.9. 











tiated - ” 


Can Make Immediate Shipment from Richmond, Va. 


American Tubular Steel and Old Dominion Patent 
Old Dominion Semi-Steel Heating and Ventilating System 
DESKS BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 











Hygienic 


Sanitary 
Artistic 
Efficiency 
Economy 











| VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 


Best Composition Blackboard 


Used in three-fourths of the accredited 


eh 
40 OC TEU £20407 


High and Grammar Schools of Virginia, 
North Carolina and West Virginia. 


Maps, Globes, Charts 








SCHOOL WAGONS 





Write for New Catalogue 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL STREET 


P.O. Box 1177 RICHMOND, VA. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS | 
) We furnish this style 
i with wood top for $17, 
and with 11% inch arti- 

| ficial stone top for $21. + 
; Compare these _ prices 

with others you may j; 

‘ | 

| have. t 
We have several other 

} styles. Send for catalog. | 

{ 

{ 

THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY | 

HICKORY, N. C. 

: 

{ 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


J. L. JARMAN, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to 
the professional courses. 

Courses offered: a four-year high school course and five professional courses, 
for the preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar grades, high 
school, rural graded school, and county demonstration work. 

The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
same diplorna granted for the completion of the other two-year professional 
courses. 

Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
the State Scholarship. For catalogue address 

THE REGISTRAR, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 








WHITTET & SHEPPERSON. PRINTERS. RICHMOND. VA 
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